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New cars are blossoming in show- 


rooms all over America. 


And a whole new crop of automobile 
language is sprouting up around them. 


There’s talk about a brand new w 


: talk about more seat-room 
head-room. 


and 


— , 1 1 er 
There's talk about new economy for 


ay hio f + ee 
) DIZ TaMIly-Size Cars. 
to build an automobile—the single 


« 


4 Tre cee } . » 
all-welded construction that means It’s great to see and hear the good 


lasting quiet and greater safety in an 
automobile. 


There’s talk about new developments 
in heaung and ventilauon .. . talk 
about coll springs at all four wheels 






news— 


Because these great improvements 
have been proved. Proved by nearly 
ten billion owncr miles in the pop- 
ular Nash “600.” 


See a Nash 600” yourself, and you'll 
know what we mean, 





Great Cars Since 1902 


Nash Moters Civision, Nash-Kelvinatar Corp., Detroit 
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Keep clean air 











Good air is good business! And you can have it at reasonable 
cost in your plant or process, with American Blower Equipment 
—the Standard of the world. Shown at left is the new American 
Blower Heavy Duty Fan—one of a complete line of air handling 
products for all industrial and commercial needs. 





Cutaway view showing 
path of dust in a Type 
D American Blower 


Four Type D Collectors 
with common receptacle 
for collecting dust in a 











eee ; large foundry. 
.. keep it free of dust! 
Y ~ a\ 
Dist can be doomed in operations involving buffing, RO 
ile ing, cleaning, conveying, drying, grinding, mix- Wy 


4, smelting, spraying, ete., by using American 
Hower Dust Collectors, Phone one of our branch A MERIC AN BLOW 
"ees today for data on dust collectors and all other 

thendling, heating, cooling and drying equipmeat. 


Division of American Raviator & Standard Sanitary conroration 


NER CAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN a 7, 
Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 














“...1 DON’T NEED glasses to see that he’s 
got Dry Scalp! His hair certainly is a mess 
... it’s dull looking and unkempt... looks as 
though he never combed it, and there’s loose 
dandruff, too. It’s time somebody told him 
about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!”’ 








Hatr looks berfér..: 
scalp feels béerfér... 
when you check 


IT’S EASY as can be to check Dry Scalp with 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Just a few drops a 
day make the difference. It supplements 
natural scalp oils . . . leaves your hair nat- 
ural-looking, your scalp feeling like a million. 
Contains no alcohol or other drying ingre- 
dients . . . excellent with massage before 
every shampoo. It gives doubie care... to 
both scalp and hair...and is more economical 
than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today 
than any other hair tonic 





LETTERS 








Charles R. 
Father Le Comte and pupils 


Wisp vs. Tuft 

The picture published on page 74 of 
your March 15 issue aroused my interest 
to the point of investigating the principal, 
Father Charles Le Comte, of the Holy 
Ghost Fathers, Brazzaville, West Africa. 
I discover ... that he is the same age as I, 
was ordained the same year, and has the 
same first name. Apparently the likeness 
would seem to end there, since he appears 
to have more hair on his chin than I have 
on my head . 





Joy 


eo CHARLES CONNORS 
Holy Ghost Fathers 
Washington, D.C. 


Spring Planting? 

Newsweek, March 29, states that “the 
New Dealers boosting Ike [Eisenhower] 

. off-the-record planted stories with sym- 
pathetic Washington correspondents like 
Thomas F. Reynolds of Marshall Field’s 
Chicago Sun-Times, praising the general 
as a liberal and declaring that Mr. Truman 
couldn’t win anyway.” 

Come now, isn’t NEWSWEEK straining 
even its omniscience in blindly attempting 
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Looking for reader 
response? 
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HOUSEHOLD 


‘ ME 

That’s because Household editorial— le 
pages back up Household advertisers-—F 88 
creating a demand among the bigger,B dri 
better families in small cities andf !a* 
towns. Every issue is Idea-Plannedf fill 
... crammed with more than 275 ' 
“buy-ideas” to awaken reader interest) 4" 
and stimulate reader action. BOD: 
Sai 


For example, Household talks about E 
gardening—and a single 56-line louse-) 
hold ad sells more than $9,000 worth off 
garden tools! : 

More than half of America’s retail 
sales are made to homeowners in 
small cities and towns. This is the 
Household market—and it now his the 
greatest purchasing power in history! 


- « . and speaking of success... 


% Household has scored with a brand: 
new format! 

* Advertising revenue is up more than) 
38% —more 4 color ads! 

% Circulation over 2,000,000—ca new 7~— 
high! 


You 






% And still the lowest cost per £000) imm 
readers—$2.25 for black and »vhite,) “*" 
$3.00 for 4 colors! i actic 

4 
_— Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kensas 
So € 
Teta 
in ye 
he 
a magazine of action for small an 






etter and Clowns 








) You can dispose of all food waste You 
imm- diately, this modern, easy, “drain with a twist, once waste is 





MEET ONE HAPPY HOUSEWIFE! 


lier days of garbage-lugging are over. She’s 
said ‘“good-by forever” to messy, sloppy, 
drippy garbage. Her back doorstep has seen the 
last of the odorous garbage can—breeder of 
filth and germs. 

loday, all food waste is disposed of imme- 
diately—right in the sink. Her General Electric 
Disposall means a brighter, cleaner, more 
sanitary home! 


saniicory way. Disposall’s swirling 
acti: helps keep drains clean. 


MEET THE GENERAL ELECTRIC DISPOSALL! 


lock protecting cover on 


scraped into drain opening. Open- 
ings let in clean, flushing water. 





NEW ELECTRICAL MARVEL 
ELIMINATES ALL GARBAGE 





MEET HUNDREDS OF HAPPY HOUSEWIVES! 
A recent survey shows 97% of users questioned 
kitchen 
appliance. Here’s what they say about the 


enthusiastic about this great new 


Disposall: “Its one kitchen appliance Ud 
Bek 


never want to be without again!” “Saves me 


32 minutes each day!” “No more garbage to 
handle . 


. no garbage odors!” “Its perfect!” 





You'll agree—once you ve installed this new 
kitchen marvel! ; - : 
1 Under-the-sink view. A simple 


appliance that fits most any sink. 


Will handle all food waste from 
any meal for an average fami. 


=__— > 








~ 






DISPOSALL 


DISPOSALL MEANS 
GOOD-BY TO GARBAGE 
AUTOMATICALLY! 








As you turn on cold water, 
“you automatically start the Dis- 
posall. Food waste is shredded, 
flushed into sewer or septic tank, 











*General Electric’s registered trade-mark 


for its food-waste disposal appliance. 


So esy to “Go Modern” in your kitchen! First step is to your 
retai or’s. Hell show you how easily a Disposall can be installed 
in your kitchen—how it fits most every sink. Ask him, too, about 
the perfect laborsaving combination, the All-Electrie sink that 

U4 teams up a General Electric Dishwasher with the Disposall! 
Gen val Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 











| LETTERS 


1 | 
Ke SIM \\ \\a NON! | to identify news sources of a working re- 





ow is \ porter? Please note for your record that 
your account was totally imaccurate in 
, ee | these respects: 
: The story was not planted; it did not 
emanate from New Deal sources; the cor- 
respondent was not particularly sympa- 
thetic; did not praise the general as a lib- 
eral or anything else: did not state that 
“Mr. Truman couldn’t win anyway.” 
Thanks for spelling my name correctly 
in noting that I did break some facts on 
Eisenhower on March 5, which News- 
WEEK caught up with on March 29. 












Tuomas F. Reynoips 
Washington, D.C. 


It is commonly accepted in Washington 
news circles that the sudden flurry of 
Eisenhower-for-the-Democratic-nomina- 
tion stories resulted from skillful publicity 
| of the type described. Newsweex is glad 
| to publish Mr. Reynolds’s statement that 





his story was a coincidence and not typical. 
SPENCER Press Pat 
It was very nice of Newsweek, March 
29, to mention The Washington Post in 
the Headliner award article . . . The sup- 
me is in it! De ree plement praised .. . was a joint effort by 
_ the Foreign Policy Association and The 
KATHARINE Washington Post ... The participation of 





. the FPA in this project, in my own opinion, 

, makes the effort more rather than less 

{ noteworthy in that it suggests the kind of 

- ' is in it! sila cooperation between newspapers and cul- 


go 


tural institutions that is not frequent 


enough. ae ne | a 
7 2 GON ss 

_J. R. Wicains my SOAP 

Managing Editor we jj | "i 





. The Washington Post GS 
Ee is in it ! ge Ss Washington, D.C. ) _ 


: ANGELA LANSBURY | eens enieresnearts pigeon yp gl 


It is unfortunate that Pamela Kellino, | REGULATED FLOW 
ADOLPHE MENIOU wife of James Mason, was so dreadfully 


and Foot Pedal Controi 
upset by autograph hounds during an 


The 1948 Westinghouse Water Coolers 
LEWIS STON | ¥ : 4 have an Automatic Stream Height Reg- 


ulator, assuring you constant, even flow 





1 SMEAR NE OE SN 





weianei ER regardless of variations in local water " 
pressure. No more feeble dribbles or [ 

: gushing geysers to hamper a convenicont | 

METRO GOLDWYN MAYER and LIBERTY FILMS and sanitary drink of cool water. \n- E 
present other outstanding feature is the Foot [ 

Pedal Control. All six Pressure Coolers [ 

. RA N K CAPRA’S and the Bottle Cooler, require only | t" 7 


x 14” of floor space... all carry the 
5-Year Protection Plan. See them and 
other members of this famous family at 
your Westinghouse Supplier’s. 


F EVERY HOUSE NEEDS _| ( 
| Westinghouse 


MAKER OF 30 MILLION 
ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES 


“STATE OF 
THE UNION” 


Based on the Play by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse 
Screen Play by Anthony Veiller and Myles Connolly | 
Associate Producer Anthony Veiller 

Produced and Directed by FRANK CAPRA Tune in Ted Malone. . Every Morning, Monday through Friday. ABC Network i 


A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE _ International WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
wcrsgrcorenaone . ‘ ee ees, | I he Masons: James and Pamela | APPLIANCE DIVISION - = - Plants Iu 25 cities - Offices everywhere - - - SPRING! (0 2. MISS 
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We'd like to bring 





the high cost of living 


down, too 


Our business is set up to serve the greatest 
number of people at the lowest possible prices. 
When prices are high, fewer can afford to buy. 
That’s a real worry for us, just as it is for you. 


So we are doing everything possible to keep 
our prices down and quality up. Every month 
the ablest men from all our companies meet 
at a round table to seek increased efficiency 
as well as better products. 


Our research works with them in the plan- 
ning of new and better methods—always with 
the aim of top quality at lowest possible 
price. 

Here are some figures which show how milk 
prices compare with food prices, from 1939 





to 1947: 
Increase in cost of food .....106% 
A. Increase in cost of fluid milk .. 63% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly so 
much as the average of other foods. Our profit 
from all of our milk divisions averaged less 
than ’2 cent per quart of milk sold in 1947 
—far less than the public thinks business 
makes—and much less than the average profit 
in the food industry. 


The figures point to one of the big food 
: facts of today—that milk gives you more for 
your money than anything else you can eat. 
And milk is nature’s most nearly perfect food. 
We guard the purity, good taste and nutrition 
value of milk—and cheese, butter, ice cream 
and other products made from milk—and 
make them available to the largest num- 
ber of people at the lowest possible prices. 








N AT | o N A L DAI R Y An impartial national survey shows that most Amer- 


icans consider 10%-15% on sales a fair profit for busi- 

PRODUCTS CORPORATION ness. Compared to this, the average profit in the 
food industry is less than 5%. And National Dairy’s 

profit in its milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2%. 

















Further KEM research soon 
yields Americas firstAsbestos 
textiles in commercial xo 
quantities, America’s first E oe 
Asbestos-cement roofing 
shingles, and the first 
Asbestos Corrugated Sheets. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 


6 


business in Philadelphia. Basic 


In his spare time, Dr. Mattison 
experiments with afire-defying fibre 
called Asbeszos:.. seeking ways to use 
it for the benefit of humanity. 


with basic Magnesium Carbonate, he 


which today saves Industry millions of 
dollars annually in fuel. 





























-what started as a small drug 


business is today a leading 
factor in Americas giant and 
strategic Asbestos Industry! 


This year marks the 75th anniversary of the founding of Keasbey 
& Mattison Company—the pharmaceutical firm that branched 
out into one of America’s primary producers of Asbestos and 
Magnesia products. 
Today, K&M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia insulation is still 
one of the Company’s basic products. But in addition, K&M also 
makes a complete line of asbestos-cement materials including 
shingles, pipe for water mains, corrugated and flat lumber, sheet 
packings, paper and millboard, textiles. 
In celebration of the anniversary, K&M has prepared a brief, 
interesting history of the Company. We will be glad to send 
you a copy. 

Nature made wIsbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve 
mankind since 1873 





— Henry G.Keasbey and Richard V. Mattison 
open a modest drug manufacturing 


ingredient: Magnesium Carbonate. 





1886-reward! By blending Asbestos fibres 


develops 85 o Magnesia Pipe Insulation 


























LETTERS — 


autograph sales tour for her sensit ve 
masterpiece, “Del Palma” (NEwswex, 
March 22). It comes to mind, neverthel: xs, 
that the wife could afford to be more 
gracious about the adulation by her |. \s. 
band’s fans in view of the castigation ¢i\ en 
her book by literary critics who hac to 
read it. 


Wittram McDovgéai.. 
New York City 
> People in glass houses casting stones «nd 
hurling expletives—what was Miss Ke ‘lino 
(Mrs. Mason) there for? 


VirGinta Dunoon: 
Montreal, Que. 


Guinea Pig Monkey 

. Can Lt. David Minard inform one 
ignorant layman as to what he hopes to 
achieve by the revolting mutilation <de- 
picted in Newsweek, March 8? I presume 





U. S. Naval Medical School 


Mutilation or typical of humanity? 


that it was not merely to observe the flow 
of coloring matter in the wretched mon- 
key’s bloodstream. 

A. D. Levacai 


Manchester, England 
>’ GS 


>... Somehow, this unfortunate monkey 
typifies humanity as it is today, caug|it in 
the inexorable grasp of superior and im- 
placable force, knowing nothing of the 
purpose of that force, waiting for the de- 
velopments of the future. 
J. H. Farreiu 
Los Altos, Calif. 


Let Freedom Ring 


Congratulations for your fine an:lysis § 


of the tragic events in Czechoslovakia 
(Newsweek, March 8). I disagree only 
with the following sentence: “The curtain 
had rung down on Czechoslovakia fo. the 
second and perhaps the last time.” The 
Czechs endured almost 300 years of | ‘aps- 
burg tyranny to become free in 1918 under 
the leadership of Thomas G. Masaryk, 
Eduard Benes, and the United >!ates 
under President Wilson. Czechoslo.akia 
lived through the Nazi dictatorshi; and 
was freed again in 1945 with the heip of 
the Allies... The Czechs and Slovak» will 

(Continued on Pave 10) 
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wel 











> In Shoe HOES 


“A real boon to our 


Restauraits «+ 


“Increased patronage 
due to Chrysler Airtemp air 
conditioning 
pail for this installation-the first 
summer in use.” 
writes a Detroit restaurant owner. 









business—new summer 
customers keep coming back 
ail year ’round,”’ reports a 


Philadelphia shoe store manager, 











jy Linger’ Shops: 


‘Business has definitely increased 
since installing Chrysler Airtemp air 
conditioning,” 

writes a Tulsa (Okla.) 
apparel executive. ““One of the wisest 
investments we’ve made!”’ 


* Yes, to win new customers—to increase summer 
‘trade—and to keep them coming back the year ‘round— 
Install Chrysler Airtemp Air Conditioning! Simple and easy 
to do. Little or no duct work. Move in one or more of 
these handsome cabinet units (paint to suit your own 
decorative scheme, if desired )—and watch the results! 
Almost immediately trade volume steps up. Per-unit sale 
increases. Workers perform more efficiently. Absenteeism 
declines. Employee morale improves. And— 





You enjoy working in modern air conditioned surround- 
ings—cooler temperature, less humidity! 


Remember—the facts prove Chrysler Airtemp Air Con- 
ditioning boosts summer trade! Many businesses have 
found these smooth-performing units pay for themselves 
in a few seasons. And it’s a “‘must’’ where the reputation 
for up-to-date-ness is important! So, look into this now, 
before the summer rush—call your Airtemp dealer or 
write us. 


Handsome cabinet takes only 4.7 sq. ft. floor space. Simple 
to install—no complex duct work. Easy to move. Cools— 
dehumidifies — circulates — cleans — ventilates. Famous 
“Radial Sealed’? Compressor sealed against dust; pressure- 
lubricated, oil-cooled, rubber-mounted for steady, silent 
performance and long life. 
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MIRTERMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Dayten 3, Ohie 
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New-world ships... for the 


FRANCE 


Sewing 
MEDITERRANEAN 
NORTH AFRICA 
BLACK SEA 
RED SEA INDIA 
CEYLON BURMA 





world’s oldest trade routes | 







ROM Portugal to the Black Sea and Russia, from Morocco 

to India and Burma . . . wherever American shippers 
find markets, or American importers seek supplies .. . there 
our vessels drop anchor! 


Eighteen fast, new cargo liners—tangible evidence of the 
far-sighted building program inaugurated in 1938 —consti- 
tute a fleet wholly completed since the war and replacing 
with more modern vessels the losses sustained in that conflict. 


It is our pride to belong to a strong American Merchant 
Marine, ready and able to play an indispensable part in 
re-vitalizing America’s peacetime trade, and in building the 
economic foundations of a prosperous and progressive new 
world. 


Fortnightly sailings to the Mediterranean with the new “Four Aces”, 


125 passenger, one-class liners, expected to be ready in the Fall of 1948. 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 

















NEW 





~ A wonderful new Greenbrier 


will open April 19th 


ON APRIL 19TH, The Greenbrier will again open its welcoming doors. 
You'll recognize the familiar fagade, but not the interior, 

for The Greenbrier has been completely restyled and redecorated .. . 

its hospitable personality persists but each of its guest rooms, 

suites, cottages and public rooms has been given 

individual creative treatment by the noted Dorothy Draper. 

Visit The Greenbrier, enjoy its unparalleled social and sports facilities. 
You will appreciate that no effort has been spared to make The Greenbrier 
the most luxurious, the most enjoyable resort hotel in the world, 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 
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JOHNSON BRONZE } 


Sleeve Bearings ++ 
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ROM coast to coast these twenty Johnson 
Bronze warehouses make available standard 
sleeve bearings in a full range of sizes. They stock General Purpose 
Bronze Bearings, Electric Motor Bearings, Automotive Bearings 
‘and Bushings, and Universal Bronze Bars. In addition, industrial 
supply distributors, electric motor distributors, and automotive 
jobbers maintain large stocks of Johnson Bronze bearings in all 
principal cities. 
For special sleeve bearings or blueprint requirements, you 
may call in the Johnson Bronze district manager who is located in 
your locality. 


Thus .. . you are assured prompt bearing service wherever 


you are located . . . whatever you need. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
710 SOUTH MILL ST. — NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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LETTERS — 





(Continued from Page 6) 
not give up their fight for freedom 
The truth shall prevail! (Do not print my 
name, as my husband is still in Prague.) 
Nave Wirnnen: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


> Thank you for the sympathetic, un: er- 
standing account of Jan Masaryk’s de: th, 
It was beautifully written. 
Lucite SHENK Munir: 
Prospect Park, Pa. 


Sex Plus Morals 

Your article “Where Babies Come Fron” 
(Newsweek, March 22) may be misiner- 
preted to mean that sex instruction in the 
Oregon schools is divorced from moral 
teaching. It is true that the new ‘ilm 
“Human Growth” preaches no morals. But 
it is also true that the film and manual! are 
merely teacher aids for use in a nich 
broader program of family-life education 
that does include moral teaching .. . It 
would be well to correct the impression 
that the film in itself is the Oregon sex- 
education program rather than merely a 
visual aid .. . along with other available 
materials ... 

H. S. Hoyaran 
University of Oregon 


Eugene, Ore. 


Lo. the Poor Indians 


While the condition of the park arownd 
the Statue of Liberty as shown in Nerws- 
WEEK, March 15, certainly isn’t good. it 
isn’t hurting anyone. I think it should be 
remedied but I-think we have other things 
of more importance to do first. Wouldn't 
it be much better to get behind ex-ep. 
Will Rogers Jr. in his fight to do somethiing 
for the Indians? Our treatment of them, 
our casual manner of ignoring tre:ties 
made with them is... a blot on the honor 
of our country... 


L. I. SmaunBack 
Alfred, N.Y. 
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3,600 people can talk over this cable at the same time, 


with no confusion... better service at less cost 


In the earliest days of the telephone, 
two separate wires were required for each 
conversation. 


During the years that followed, hun- 
dreds of wires stretched between tower- 
ing telephone poles. But the number of 
Open wires the poles could carry was 
limited. 


Years of painstaking research resulted 
in compact cables, some of which contain 
2,121 pairs of wires. 


Yet progress did not stop there. As use 
of ‘long distance’ increased, research 
laboratories developed ways to carry more 
contrsations over the same wires. 


By 1940 the coaxial cable had been per- 
fected and put into telephone use. This 
ingenious cable (shown above) can carry 
1,800 simultaneous conversations. Woven into 
a babble of sound as it shoots over the 
cable, each voice is unraveled at its des- 


tination. You hear only the person you're 
talking with! 

Now in use, or being laid, between 
America’s largest cities, coaxial cables 
will eventually connect centers of heavi- 
est telephone traffic. 


Result: faster and better long distance 
service—at less cost. Coaxial cables canalso 
carry television programs between Cities. 

The coaxial cable is only one of hun- 
dreds of inventions worked out scientifi- 
cally and systematically in the laboratories 
of the nation’s great communications 
companies. 

One of the finest contributions of 
American industry to our national life is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





its continuing effort to provide more and 
better goods and services for the benefit 
of the public it serves. 


* * * 


The continuing search for new and 
better ways of doing things goes on in 
the banking industry, too. For example, 
at Bankers Trust we are experimenting 
with the application of newly developed 
processes—combining electronics, micro- 
film and punched cards—to the handling 
of dividend checks, stockholder list analy- 
ses, purchase and sale of rights, and other 
operations where a combination of speed 
and efficiency is of 
value to our Customers. 

























No Shop Too Big... No Room Too Small... For Comfortable, Profitable 


FRIGIDAIRE AIR CONDITIONING 











ps AND STORES 
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or Your nformation 


WHAT'S WITH THE MAN: Last summer a composite char- 
acter emerged from a NEWSWEEK special report (Aug. 4, 
1947) whom we called the Opinion 
Poll Majority Man. Students of 
public opinion praised the study of 
how the Majority Man felt about 
the state of the world and Amer- 
ica’s role in it, and how he had be- 
come a “reluctant international- 
ist.” NEWSWEEK, at the sugges- 
tion of many readers as well as 
public-opinion experts, now reports 
on The Man’s ideas on the state of 
the nation—having assayed his feelings through the accumu- 
lated data of hundreds of polls (see page 9+). 





KINSEY SPEAKS OUT: Ever since Alfred C. Kinsey’s report, 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Male,” was published, many 
have ventured opinions of it. Kinsey’s severest critics were 
fellow scientists, some of whom may have been influenced by 
a competitive spirit. Last week, Kinsey himself stood forth 
to return his research to its proper clinical atmosphere. On 
hand was Newsweek's Medicine editor, Marguerite Clark, 
who gives her exclusive account of Kinsey’s apologia on 
page 51. 


VOLUME XXX: Just published is Volume XXX of the 
NEWSWEEK index covering the period of July 7-Dec. 29, 
1947, inclusive. To some this may sound like a bit of “so- 
what” information, but it is of deep interest to many stu- 
dents, librarians, researchers, and others, who use the index 
regularly in their work. 

Since 1933, NewsweEek’s editorial library has been pre- 
paring these indexes semiannually. They list alphabetically 
articles, photographs, charts, and maps that have appeared 
in the magazine, by name and _ subject, cross-referenced. 
There are about 30,000 entries in Volume XXX. It all adds 
up to a lot of detailed compilation for Index Editor Lawrence 
Arany and his assistant, Elizabeth Miller. 

Arany advises, parenthetically, that the price of the index 
is $1.50 a copy, $3 a year. Also available are bound volumes 
of NEWSWEEK which sell for $15 a year, complete with 
bound-in indexes. 


PLANNED COINCIDENCE: It was no accident when News- 
WEEK for April 5 reached newsstands and subscribers with a 
feature story on Swimmer Joe Verdeur the day before news- 
paper sports headlines announced he had smashed a world 
breast-stroke record. Sports Editor Jack O’Brien reported 
the rise of the young Philadelphian just a year ago (NEws- 
week, April 7, 1947) and decided then that he would be a 
standout in this vear’s National AAU championships. 


THE COVER: In these days of inter- 
national tension, the presence of John 
L. Lewis in the news has a homey, 
life-goes-on flavor. John L. fighting 
for his coal miners is an old front- 
page stand-by. When it took a formal 
invitation and two subpoenas to get 
i him to appear before the President’s 

fact-finding board last week, Lewis 
once more proved his ability to grab the headlines away from 
all comers, utilizing his inimitable blend of ‘Victorian 
phraseology and modern double-talk”—see page 23— (NEws- 
WEEK photo by O. C. Sweet) . 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

Farm organizations are pushing Under 
Secretary Norris E. Dodd for Agriculture 
Secretary when Anderson quits to run for 
the Senate in New Mexico . . . White 
House advisers are split sharply over re- 
nomination of FCC Commissioner Clifford 
Durr, and so is the FCC itself. Durr is 
an all-out New Dealer. Because Truman 
has dropped many New Dealers he’s 
hesitant over Durr . . . George E. Allen, 
former director of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. and a Truman intimate, is 
back in the White House circle. He’s been 
“drafted” to resume his early role as an 
unofficial political adviser . . . Friends of 
J. Edgar Hoover say privately that the 
FBI chief is highly critical of Rep. J. Par- 
nell Thomas and his Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee . . . The National Security 
Resources Board is working on a plan to 
allocate scientists, doctors, technicians, 
and other professional and technical ex- 
perts for military and civilian jobs. 


Air Appropriations Row 

A backstage fight is on between Defense 
Secretary Forrestal and Air Secretary 
Symington over defense appropriations. 
Forrestal is peeved by what he considers 
Air Force “salesmanship” for a bigger air 
arm; Symington believes Forrestal is un- 
justifiably holding back orders for new- 
type planes which should be put into 
production. Part of the fuss slipped out 
during the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee hearings on the preparedness pro- 
posals; the rest may be expected when the 
two Secretaries go before appropriations 
committees. 


New Eisenhower Boom 

The pro-Eisenhower hopefuls in the 
Democratic party (see page 23) have hit 
on a definite plan to capture him as the 
party nominee in place of Truman. The 
strategy is for an intensive but quiet 
behind-the-scenes campaign to line up 
powerful support from now until conven- 
tion time, especially among leaders of the 
delegations from the South and the North- 
ern “big city” states. The “plot” is to 
proceed to nominate the general no matter 
how many decisive statements he issues 
reiterating his refusal to run. The theory 
is that once actually nominated, Eisen- 
hower cannot possibly turn his back on 
such an expression of popular esteem; in 
short, that he will place his public duty 
above his personal wishes. Incidentally, 
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backers of the boom feel that the fact 
that Ike recently has remained more or 
less in seclusion is helpful to their cause. 


Truman Revolt 

The White House has braced _ itself 
against one more desertion from the listing 
Truman ship—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Although Truman aides denied it, it’s true 
that F.D.R.’s widow sought to quit her 
United Nations post but was persuaded to 
stay on, for the present, by the President 
and Secretary Marshall. Her close friends 
report that she feels pretty much the way 
two of her sons do, and may follow Elliott 
and Franklin Roosevelt Jr. in renouncing 
Truman’s leadership before the Democratic 
convention. 


Defense Speed-Up 

Look for a succession of Presidential 
messages to Congress to sustain the mount- 
ing tempo of military preparedness. The 
cycle started with Truman’s “war crisis” 
address to the Joint Session, asking selec- 
tive service and universal training, fol- 
lowed by the $3,000,000,000 rearmament- 
program request. Next will come pleas for 
(1) arms and military, as well as economic, 
aid to Western Europe; (2) industrial 
mobilization, which some Administration 
aides estimate may require partial recon- 
version of up to 50% of American indus- 
try, and (3) restoration of wartime con- 
trols for allocation, rationing, and price 
fixing of critical materials. National de- 
fense headquarters is working now on 
detailed surveys of military equipment 
needed by pro-democratic nations in beth 
Europe and Asia which might serve as 
barriers against further Soviet expansion. 


Political Notes 

Insiders in both Taft and Dewey camps 
insist the two GOP Presidential aspirants 
haven’t yet arrived at any agreement for 
preventing an “outsider” from stampeding 
the convention this year—as in 1940 when 
Willkie ran away with the nomination. 
But they also admit such an alliance for 
mutual interests might be a “logical possi- 
bility” for heading off a MacArthur or 
Vandenberg threat . . . Although CIO 
President Philip Murray privately opposes 
nomination of President Truman, he has 
no intention of joining other labor and 
liberal leaders who want to draft Ejisen- 
hower as the Democratic candidate . . . 
Amidst all the political fire and brimstone 
being heaped on the President, one solac- 
ing development stands out, according to 
his confidants. The plethora of troubles 
apparently has made the press and public 
forget about his White House balcony, 


which is taking shape in a sort of hurried 
manner . . . Glen Taylor, Wallace’s Vice 
Presidential running mate and cowboy 
crooner, expects to unpack his guitar and 
“sing a few songs with the family” as the 
campaign warms up. 
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Abroad 

Communist activity is increasing im 
Malaya and Sumatra. Bandit disorders 
and labor disputes are being instigated by 
Red agents, principally Chinese, with the 
evident aim of disrupting output of rubber 
and tin ... Swedish military officials are 
urging an expansion in the army and air 
corps, improvement of fortifications and 
airfields, and stockpiling of strategic com- - 
modities . . . However, Stockholm has 
asked Britain and France not to embarrass 
Sweden by ‘an invitation to join in backing 
the Western European Union plan. Such 
an invitation, the Swedes say, would have 
to be refused, and even a refusal would 
compromise Sweden’s “neutral position” in 
the eyes of Moscow . . . The Jehovah’s 
Witnesses religious sect in Rumania is 
under attack by the Soviet-dominated 
press as “a creation of monopolist trusts.” 


Trends 


Western European Union 

Organization of the Western European 
Union continues to be a subject of lively 
British-French diplomatic exchanges. It’s 
now tentatively agreed that if Paris is 
chosen as headquarters the Secretary Gen- 
eral will be a Britisher, and vice versa. This 
solution, however, might cause difficulties 
with Belgium whose Premier, Paul-Henri 
Spaak, was the chief architect of the 
union plan and is therefore entitled to 
consideration for the top post. Inciden- 
tally, as soon as organization is completed, 
there'll be a diplomatie meeting in Wash- 
ington concerning American commitments 
to the Brussels agreement. 


Trouble in Iran 

Reports reveal that the Communist- 
dominated Tudeh party again is laying 
plans to overthrow Iran’s weak Hakimi 
government—before summer. The cam- 
paign will include a wave of strikes and 
sabotage in the Abadan oil fields and on 
the railways, an uprising in Azerbaijan 
(assisted by Russian-trained Iranian Com- 
munists), and an attempt to seize power 
in the ensuing confusion in Teheran. Mean- 
while, Communist agents are launching a 
new word-of-mouth intimidation campaign. 
They’re industriously spreading rumors 
that the Red Army is concentrating troops 
on Iran’s northern frontier and is about 
to march in—whereupon it will go badly for 
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anyone who has opposed the Soviets and 
local Communists. A certain number of 
Iranians are deciding that the only safe 
thing to do is to get on the Communist 
bandwagon while there is still time. 


New Trieste Gesture 

Another Western Powers note to Russia 
urging the return of Trieste to Italy is 
scheduled for delivery before the Italian 
election. However, the expected U.S- 
British pronouncement on the future of 
Italian colonies is likely to be delayed until 
after the voting. Both Washington and 
London think that a promise to return the 
strategically vital colonies should not be 
made until the newly elected Italian Gov- 
ernment gives assurances that facilities 
for U.S. and British air bases in those 
territories will be continued. 


Tag o° War in Turkey 

Britain is giving positive encourage- 
ment for Greece and Turkey to conclude 
a mutual-aid treaty, and a pact now is ex- 
pected soon after Turkish Foreign Minister 
Sadak reaches Athens from the Geneva 
foreign-information conference. This co- 
incides with the Soviet’s stepped-up war 
of nerves on Turkey. As hints to the Turks, 
the Russia radio is busily attacking Turkey 
for inviting Arab League Secretary Azzam 
Pasha to Ankara; Soviet Ambasador Alex- 
ander Lavrischeff is brusquely taking up 
his duties at Ankara, reflecting the present 
tough policy toward Turkey, and_ the 
Soviet Ambassador to Bulgaria, who’s an 
expert on the Turkish straits and Thrace, 
has been recalled to a “high position” in 
the Russian Foreign Ministry. 


Foreign Notes 

The Czech Minister to Switzerland, 
Jindrich Andrial, is about to resign in 
protest against the new Red regime . . . 
The Prague government will reinstate its 
facilities for foreign radio broadcasters for 
the Communist-dominated elections May 
23... Madrid is expecting the announce- 
ment before long of the engagement of 
Sefiorita Carmen Franco, only child of the 
Spanish dictator, to the Marqués de Villa- 
verde, a young doctor .. . An airport-style 
harbor-navigation system using shore-based 
' radar towers will be established at Liver- 
pool this summer. Fogbound vessels will 
receive radioed warnings when they are off 
course or in danger of collision. 
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Extending Bomber Range 

Despite Secretary Symington’s air of 
mystery, there’s really no secret about who 
has been extending the range of B-29s and 
where the 4,600-mile nonstop flights have 
been made. Most of the long flights—and 
there have been many more than the two 
mentioned by Symington—have been made 
by planes of General Kenney’s Strategic 
Air Force, which would probably spear- 
head the U.S.’s counterattack in the early 
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days of another war. The flights follow 
various routes, but recently a group of 
B-29s made a routine nonstop flight from 
Hawaii to Florida. Incidentally, Col. C. S. 
Irvine, of Dreamboat nonstop-flight fame, 
has played an important role in improving 
the range of postwar B-29s. Kenney has 
had Irvine instruct his fliers in gas conser- 
vation. 


Margarine Tax Fight 

Butter-minded congressmen in control of 
the House Agriculture Committee concede 
that they outsmarted themselves when 
they allowed the oleomargarine tax-repeal 
bill to come to a committee vote. They 
say that if they had only deferred a show- 
down, they could have killed the repeal 
measure by dawdling along to the end of 
the session. As it was, the adverse com- 
mittee vote gave the margarine forces suf- 
ficient time to get the necessary 218 signa- 
tures on a petition to bring the measure to 
a decision on the floor this month. And 
the prospects now are that it will be in 
favor of repealing the margarine tax. 


Business Footnotes 

John D. Goodloe is expected to submit 
his resignation soon as chairman of the 
multibillion-dollar Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Goodloe wanted to quit sooner but 
waited until the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee ceased firing at the RFC’s loans to the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. High on the 
list of possible successors is Donald S. 
Dawson, White House administrative as- 
sistant . . . Recent decline in whisky sales 
is bringing back rebate deals and _ price 
reductions in regions where mandatory 
fair-trade laws don’t keep a freeze on prices 
. . . Agricultural economists predict that 
despite the February slump in commodity 
prices, farm income for the first quarter 
will run at a higher annual rate than for 
the 1947 period . . . Platinum prices are 
rising sharply. In recent months the U.S. 
has received no shipments from Russia, 
which accounts for a third of world output. 
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Movie Notes 

M-G-M is trying to get Bing Crosby to 
play opposite Judy Garland in a film ver- 
sion of “Annie Get Your Gun,” while 
J. Arthur Rank is after him for a filming 
of “Brigadoon” . . . Hollywood expects 
that Charles Chaplin’s trip to Britain 
this year will be his farewell to America. 
The colossal flop of his “Monsieur Ver- 
doux” and strong industry feeling about 
his political leanings appear to have 
prompted such a decision on Chaplin’s 
part . . . Frank Morgan will star in a 
comedy called “The Man Who Cured the 
Common Cold” . . . Silent star Bebe Dan- 
iels will turn producer under the Rank 
banner. She'll produce films in Hollywood 
for Eagle-Lion, affiliate of the British in- 
tefests . . . Hollywood studios will make 
23 films in England, costing $30,000,000, 


in conformity with the Anglo-American 
agreement . . . Tighter bank policy on 
film loans is causing a mild panic among 
independent producers. Fifteen pictures 
are held up. The banks clamped down 
when set budgets were exceeded. 


Radio Lines 

Al Jolson is tiring of the weekly radio 
grind and may quit the Kraft Music Hall 
next season for occasional guest shots. 
Friends say he’s proved he can make a 
comeback and that’s reward enough for 
him . . . Red Skelton’s cigarette sponsor 
is trying to arrange lend-lease of the 
comedian to another sponsor because of 
the show’s heavy financial load . . . Sup- 
porting radio actors, who prosper by doing 
dozens of different characters each week 
on various shows, are worrying about tele- 
vision. They think viewers will be con- 
fused by seeing the same actor in different 
roles. Many are studying make-up tech- 
niques to make quick changes for video. 





Book Notes 

Friends who’ve seen part of the manu- 
script of Eisenhower’s memoirs say that 
the book will include some sensational 
revelations, besides being the most com- 
plete account to date of the North African 
and European campaigns. Eisenhower 
plans to leave Washington soon for a 
short vacation from his writing chores . . . 
A. J. Cronin is following up “The Citadel” 
with a new novel about a young medico 
who takes his research seriously. Titled 
“Shannon’s Way,” it’s due in July .. . 
Kinsey’s next research work, “Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Female,” won’t be 
out for two years ... Bascom N. Timmons, 
veteran Washington correspondent, is con- 
verting his Collier’s articles on former Vice 
President Garner into a book for fall pub- 
lication by Harper. 


Miseellany 

Some high government officials find 
speechmaking doubly arduous since the 
advent of television. They say the hot 
blinding lights required for telecasting 
make it difficult to read notes or maintain 
any personal contact with the audience— 
and a few fear the heat will make them 
bald . . . The songstress Jo Stafford, whose 
parents came from Tennessee, is bringing 
out a record album of mountain folk music. 
She includes such classic ballads as “Bar- 
bara Allen” and “Black Is the Color of 
My True Love’s Hair” . . . Columnist Drew 
Pearson’s plans for running for Congress 
in the Maryland district in which he has 
a farm fell through when it developed he 
couldn’t file because he had neglected to 
register there as a voter . . . Author- 
lecturer Arthur Koestler’s new tag for 
gullible liberals: “The Babbitts of the 
Left” . . . More than 40% of all veterans 
who started educational training under the 
GI Bill of Rights have quit without com- 
pleting their courses. 
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Signs the 


es OSVUAL BONK XS es WE KAR 
These two men are Gtiving to Work. One of 
them will sit down at the owner’s desk. The 
other will handle a power lathe in the same 
plant. 

Looking at them, in their private automo- 
biles, it’s impossible to pick out the one who 
signs the pay check. 

To an observer from some other country, 
it might appear that every man in America is 
the owner of a business. 

In actual fact, the man at the lathe, today, 
may sit at an owner’s desk tomorrow. He 
needs only the desire, ability and initiative to 
make a thing and sell it. 

Nearly everything else is waiting for him: 
freedom to start his business, opportunity to 
build it, a market to sell to. 


If he makes a better product, and sells it for 
less money, he does more and more business. 
And he becomes another example of the free- 
dom of enterprise that turns lathe operators 


= 








Pay Check? 


into business heads, and employees into 
owners. 


Burlington Mills began with men who be- 
lieved in the future of rayon—and had the 
shirt-sleeved energy to put their belief to work. 


They learned how to make rayon so well, 
and made so much of it, that they were able 
to sell it at lower and lower prices. So much 
Bur-Mil rayon was bought—in such great 
variety that Burlington grew into one of the 
world’s biggest producers ofman-made textiles. 


And the men, who, themselves, worked at a 
few small looms yesterday are the heads of 75 
constantly operating mills today. 


As long as these Burlington Mills bring 
better rayons at reasonable prices to more 
people, they’ll go on growing. And the people 
will continue to profit through increasingly 
finer quality at continually lower cost. That’s 
the way of free enterprise in this country. 


Burlin oton Mills 


*¢Woven into 


the Life of America” 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Greensboro, N. C. 


Maker of » Women’s Wear Fabrics - Men’s Wear Fabrics + Decorative Fabrics « Cotton Piece Goods and Yarns + Hosiery « Ribbons 
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> A business recession this year no longer is considered pos- 
sible by government economists. They now agree that the 
current boom will outlive 1948 and become even bigger as 
the year wears on. 


Their certainty stems from these developments: enact- 
ment of the tax-relief bill in spite of Truman’s veto; passage of 
the $6,000,000,000 ERP omnibus; prospects of substantially in- 
creased spending for military establishments both at home 
and abroad. 


Foreign rehabilitation will become an important stimulant 
to the U.S. economy toward the end of this year when, with- 
out it, a downward price readjustment might have checked 
production and employment. 


Record gross national product of $260.000,000.000 in 
1948 is now predicted by some economists. This would exceed 
1947 product by $30.000,000,000 and surpass the most optimistic 
earlier guesses of these same economists by $10,000,000,000. 


> Further inflation warnings probably will be sent to Con- 
gress by Truman and his Council of Economic Advisers before 
adjournment as result of the changed outlook. 

Renewed requests for price-control authority can be ex- 
pected to accompany these warnings. But Congress is not likely 
to abandon its anti-control position unless prices go completely 
wild. 


Stand-by authority to mobilize industry and impose drastic 
wartime controls in case of a sudden outbreak of international 
hostilities involving the U.S. may be granted however, if 
Russian pressure on the West continues. 


> Automobile users may be first to feel the new pinch. A 
plan for voluntary allocation of gasoline by producers is to be 
discussed between government and industry representatives at 
a meeting scheduled for mid-April. 


Coupon rationing to motorists is not contemplated, but 
dealers may have to put their customers on informal rations in 
some sections of the country. 


A voluntary agreement covering steel allocation for pipe- 
lines is in process of negotiation under the allocation law 
passed by Congress last year. But it won't provide a complete 
answer to the fuel shortage even if the negotiations are suc- 
cessful. 


> Prompt enactment of a conscription law is in prospect. 
House Republican leaders will support it. But Universal Mili- 
tary Training will probably be put on ice until next year. 
Military committees of the House and Senate will write 
their own bills. These will follow in general outline, but depart 
in detail from, the Administration plan, which calls for registra- 
tion of 18- to 44-vear-old men and immediate conscription of 
selected nonveterans in the 19- to 25-year-old bracket. 


Hearings will start in the House by mid-April. The Senate 
already has conducted hearings and will begin floor debate short- 
ly. A bill may-be delivered at the White House early in May. 
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> Lend-Lease of military equipment to Western European 
nations is still under consideration but probably will be post- 
poned until the U.S. rearmament program is started. 


Administration leaders fear such a plan would interfere with 
the rebuilding of this country’s own forces if dumped into the 
Congressional hopper now. 


Some other method of helping rearm Europe pending 
adoption of a large-scale program may be developed. U.S. offi- 
cials are particularly eager to bolster the French Army. 


> Probable American strategy in the event of war with 
Russia will be spelled out for the benefit of Congress by Ad- 
ministration spokesmen pushing draft legislation and additional 
$3,000,000,000 defense appropriations asked by Truman. 


First U.S. moves probably would be: seizure and defense 
of air bases within bomber range of European Russia; air at- 
tacks on military and industrial centers in the U.S.S.R. 


Experts think the next war might be won in the first 30 to 
60 days but, if not quickly won, might become an indefinite 
intercontinental contest of attrition. Thus an adequate force at 
the outset might spare the world a protracted atomic war. 


> Health legislation sponsored by Senator Taft hasn’t much 
chance at this session of Congress. It may get by the Senate 
but it probably can’t get by the House. 


>A full-dress investigation of export licensing will get 
started late this month in the Senate. The Small Business and 
Expenditures Committees wiil join forces to expose what GOP 
members describe as a Grade A scandal in time for the Presi- 
dential campaign. 


Investigators now at work on the West Coast are said to 
have dug up evidence of wholesale violations of export regula- 
tions extending through the postwar period of record exports. 


Cases of forged export licenses will be dragged into the 
light, but whether government functionaries as well as exporters 
will be implicated is still uncertain. Republicans say they will 
prove neglect, if nothing worse, against the government. 


> Third-round wage negotiations in the mass-production 
industries probably will be settled in all cases for less than the 
30-cent increases demanded by the CIO. 

Rivalry between left- and right-wing unions is a compli- 
cating factor. The anti-Communist United Automobile Workers 
and the Communist-led United Electrical Workers will try to 
outdo each other for political as well as economic reasons. 


> CIO delegates to the World Federation of Trade Unions 
are going to let that organization wither on the vine. They 
have abandoned their fight to put it on record for ERP. 
Henceforth the CIO will cooperate with the AFL in pro- 
moting ERP objectives through other world organizations. It 
won't formally withdraw from the WFTU, however. 
Self-canceled veto votes of U. S. and Soviet representatives 
within the organization will turn the war-born labor organiza- 
tion into an innocuous debating society. 


Newsweek, April 12, 1948 
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LET’S PUT IT THIS WAY... 


Can You Afford 


J, Suppose you've got a business trip coming up, and you’d like 
to clean up your work on the way. When you go Pullman the 
porter will be glad to set up a table for a desk that will make 
your accommodations an office on wheels. 


2, Suppose you want to forget business for a while. 
You can read and relax to your heart’s content. Or 
you can enjoy the friendly service and companion- 
ship in the lounge car reserved for Pullman passengers. 


4, Suppose it’s imperative for you to be there on a certain 
day. When you go Pullman you arrive—on dependable rail- 
road schedules—right in town, convenient to everything. 


In the face of this combination of advantages no other form 
of travel offers, can you afford not to go Pullman? 


3. Suppose you want to be fresh and alert for an 
important appointment or conference next morn- 
ing. Your big, comfortable Pullman bed gives you 
the sound, undisturbed sleep you need to be at 
your best, both physically and mentally. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO 


Go Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY 
TO GET THERE! 





© 1948, THE PULLWAN COMPANY 











any Fabricator’s Best Bet 





a .. . but nobody . . . but Gimbels could --- and BRISTOL BRASS is 


, — Sis ee 
say it so concisely! Brass is indeed the “dec- Brass translates itself from the designer’s draw- 


orator’s pet.” And for so many reasons: Unending ing board to the production line with unmatched 
facility. Flowing into any shape, assuming any 


range of rich color. Unending variety of shapes, “paw tosk” ax cuher, Reme hawninns yuan pontiac 


all of compelling attractiveness, as on this shelf of with startling ease and economy .. ..and with a 
new elegance that spells merchandising magic. 


lamps. In shedding light on many problems, BRASS 
e one yP ; Try Brass. Try Bristol Brass. For then you know 


lends itself with pliant grace to the designer’s whim Brass at its best ... in sheet, rod, or wire . . . pro- 
...and bends itself with ancient artfulness to catch on — — —— ee <a 
specifications, right to the decimal point. This 
the modern buyer's eye. kind of Brass has made the name of Bristol al- 
most a mint-mark for top quality in 
the versatile alloys that range from 


DL e B R I s T as L B R A S S golden-yellow to deep red. And how 


CORPORATION can you use Bristol Brass? Just write. 





Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Connecticut 


New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City + Pittsburgh Office: 438 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania °* Dayton Office: 1607 South Broadway, 
Dayton, Ohio’ Rochester Office: 616 Temple Building, Rochester, New York + Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Building, Providence, Rhode Island 
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Down Today, but Up Tomorrow? 


The long-patient American taxpayer 
last week got his first major breathing 
spell in twenty years. Not since the halcyon 
days of 1929 had he experienced a substan- 
tial reduction in taxes. In fact, in the in- 
tervening score of years, his tax burden 
had climbed to fantastic heights. Eight 
different times it had been increased, first 
to boost sagging revenues during the de- 
pression, then to pay for the New Deal, 
next to get ready for war, and finally to 
finance the costliest conflict in history. 

For an American with a wife and one 
child and earning an income of $8,300 
each year for the past twenty years, what- 
ever Congress did about taxes had given 
him little hope. From a low of $17 in 
1929, his income tax had risen to $235 
by 1932, to $246 by 1940, to $712 by 
1941. With American entrance into the 
war, it zoomed to $1,296 in 1942, rose 
again the next year, and hit a peak of 
$1,586 in 1944 and 1945. In short. in 


ping 


of 1936 had a Presidential veto been as 
roughly handled as Harry S. Truman’s tax 
veto in the election year of 1948. The 
Senate went almost berserk, voting 77 to 
10 to override—almost 8 to 1 as against 
the 2 to 1 majority needed. The House 
vote was 311 to 88—45 votes more than 
required. 

Where Mr. Truman, the only President 
ever to veto a tax cut, had twice been sus- 
tained by Congress last year, this time he 
didn’t have a chance. With election day 
but seven months away and with a whop- 
$7,777,669,794.82 surplus in the 
Treasury for the first nine months of the 
fiscal year 1947-1948, Congress overrode 
him for the second time in his three years 
as President. The first occasion; the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Words Against: If Congress was un- 
impressed by the 1,700 words of the Tru- 
man veto message, it wasn’t because the 
President pulled any punches. His message 
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“Second, the bill would greatly increase 
the danger of further inflation, by adding 
billions of dollars of purchasing power at 
a time when demand already exceeds sup- 
ply at many strategic points in the econ- 
omy and when government expenditures 
are necessarily rising.” 

Votes For: But it was not only the 
Republicans in Congress who were unim- 
pressed by the Presidential reasoning. A 
majority of the Democrats also voted to 
override. In the Senate, not only did the 
Republicans vote 50-0 for the cut, but the 
Democrats favored the reduction by an 
overwhelming 27-10. In the House, the 
GOP voted to override 229-2 (the dissent- 
ers: Thruston Ballard Morton of Ken- 
tucky and H. Carl Andersen of Minne- 
sota), the Democrats barely s.ded with 
the President 84-82, and the two Amer- 
ican Laborites both supported the veto. 

Only one Democratic Senator, J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright of Arkansas, and nine Dem- 
ocratic representatives switched to the 
President’s side after having voted earlier 
for the Knutson-Millikin bill. 

Why Congress voted so one-sidedly to 
slash taxes this time, after upholding both 
of Mr. Truman’s vetoes in 1947, could 











1945, his Federal tax load was 93 times 
greater than it had been in 1929. 

After V-J Day, Congress offered him a 
small measure of relief, but last Friday, 
April 2, it finally hit the jackpot for him. 
Only three hours after President Truman 
vetoed the $4,737,700,000 tax-reduction 
bill, both houses voted overwhelmingly to 
override the veto and enacted the tax cut 
into law. For the $8,300-per-year man it 
brought his tax bill to the lowest point 
since Pearl Harbor—approximately $987 
for 1948. 

Not since a runaway Congress overrode 
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fairly bristled with such phrases as “short- 
sightedness,” “evil in disguise,” “inequita- 
ble as well as untimely,” and “bad policy.” 
To him, the Knutson-Millikin bill “would 
exhibit a reckless disregard for the sound- 
ness of our economy and the finances of 
our government.” 

“It would not strengthen, but instead 
would weaken the United States,” Mr. 
Truman insisted. His two reasons: 

“First, the bill would reduce govern- 
ment revenues to such an extent as to 
make likely a deficit in government 
finances, at a time when responsible con- 
duct of the financial affairs of this nation 
requires a substantial surplus in order to 
reduce our large public debt and to be 
reasonably prepared against contingencies. 


not be explained entirely by the political 
coincidence that 1948 is an election year. 
Other factors were the GOP determina- 
tion to fulfill off-year pledges to cut 
taxes; the undeniable popular sentiment 
in favor of tax cuts (the Gallup poll 
showed 57 per cent felt taxes were too 
high, 1 per cent too low, 38 per cent 
about right, and 4 per cent no opinion) ; 
the President’s weakening of his own posi- 
tion by endorsing the principle of tax cuts, 
even though by a different method, in his 
State of the Union message last January; 
and the inclusion in this year’s measure 
of a provision to remove the favoritism 
formerly given to residents of the twelve 
community-property states. 

To Rep. Harold Knutson of Minnesota, 
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the enactment of his measure was “the 
crowning feature of my life.” But even as 
the new law removed 7,400,000 small tax- 
payers from the rolls and sharply cut taxes 
for the remaining 47,000,000, Knutson 
himself suggested that tax relief might be 
only a breathing spell. With $6,098,000,000 
authorized for foreign aid later the same 
day and with Universal Military Training, 
the draft, and other defense proposals still 
pending, the No. 1 Congressional tax cut- 
ter declared: 

“I want to assure the country that, 
when it becomes necessary to increase taxes 
in order to maintain a balanced budget, 
increases will be made without delay. We 
will cross that bridge when we come to it.” 


ERP: 


From Plan to Law 


Just as ERP scemed assured of clear 
sailing toward final passage last week, a 
sudden gale whipped the sea into a foamy 
froth. For three days it splashed a cold 
salt spray into the eyes of foreign-policy 
makers in the United States and Western 
Europe alike. 

What threatened to wreck the European 
Recovery Program, as conceived by Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall at 
Harvard ten months earlier, was Rep. Al- 
vin E. O’Konski’s proposal to add Franco 
Spain by name to the sixteen. Western 
European nations and Western Germany 


eligible for assistance. During the three- 
month voyage of ERP through Congress, 
legislative and Administration leaders alike 
had tried to dodge the issue by ignoring it. 
In fact, only three times in the 2,296 pages 
of testimony taken by the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee was Spain mentioned at 
all, and then only fleetingly. 

Spanish Fandango: O’Konski was 
not to be shushed. Last Monday, March 
29, the Polish-descended Wisconsin Re- 
publican, who heads the American Anti- 
Communist Organization, Inc., roused the 
House with a fiery five-minute speech. Its 
gist: “If war were to break out, you would 
find that the fighting front would be 
Spain, the only country which would offer 
effective resistance. Yet that country is the 
only country in Europe which is omitted 
from this bill.” 

The thunderous applause which greeted 
O’Konski’s outburst mirrored the mood of 
the House. The next morning its Foreign 
Affairs Committee decided not to risk de- 
feat by opposing his amendment. Among 
its members, some approved O’Konski’s 
proposal, others figured it would be 
dropped in the Senate-House conference 
anyway. That afternoon the House pro- 
ceeded to whoop through the O’Konski 
amendment 149-52, making Spain eligible 
for ERP ai Rep. John 
Vorys of Ohio, ERP’s floor manager, ad- 
mitted it was “probably bad politics in 
Western Europe.” 

The House decision sent the State De- 


partment into action. It felt that Commu- 
nists everywhere would thereby be given 
the potent argument that ERP was being 
used to bolster Fascist and reactionary 
elements throughout Europe rather than 
to promote economic recovery, democracy, 
and peace. Thus the O’Konski amendment, 
intended as a blow to Communism, would 
have exactly the opposite effect. It would 
actually aid Communist propaganda. 
Moreover, this proposal was regarded as 
being of no real assistance to Spain. For 
Britain and France, which had organized 
the sixteen-nation Committee for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation last summer, 
had barred Spain for as long as Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco remained in power. 
They were not disposed to change their 
minds now. And unless the CEEC invited 
Spain in, the United States could not. To 
bolster the Department’s position, Presi- 
dent Truman announced he was “utterly 
opposed” to letting Spain share in ERP. 
Aid in One Package: As passed by 
the House 329-74 on Wednesday, March 
31, the omnibus foreign-aid bill, including 
ERP and Greek-Turkish and Chinese aid, 
still contained the O’Konski amendment. 
But it was doomed to a short life. Next 
day the House-Senate conference at the 
suggestion of Chairman Arthur H. Van- 
denberg of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee—whom O’Konski promptly de- 
nounced as “a chore boy for the State 
Department”—excised aid to Spain. For- 
eign-policy makers in Washington, Lon- 
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TAX COMPUTATION—FOR PERSONS NOT USING TAX TABLE ON PAGE 4 


OLD LAW 


NEW LAW EXPLANATION 
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— Divide by 2 to get: 
‘¢— Husband's and wife's: share 


— Compute on old tax rates 





percent of amount entered on line 6, above 








8. Subteacfline 7 from line 6. Enter the difference here. This is your combined normal tax and surtax. (If alternative tax 
computation is made on separate Schedule D, enter here tax from line 12 of Schedule D) 
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The above table, taken from the cur- 
} rent Form 1040, shows how the average 
NEWSWEEK reader (income $8,300, mar- 
) ried, one child) can figure his income tax 
‘under the new Knutson-Millikin law. 
His total saving: $390.18. To make your 
}own calculation, take your last tax re- 
) turn and refigure it according to the 
\ column farthest to the right above, al- 
) lowing for differences in your anticipated 
$1948 income and adjusting the figures for 
( the average reader to your own specific 
} case. 
‘ The table shows the taxpayer employs 
(the four main methods of cutting taxes 
} authorized by the new law: (1) the in- 
‘crease in the maximum standard deduc- 
{tion which may be taken under the 
) optional 10 per cent for contributions, 
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interest, taxes, medical expenses, etc., 
from $500 to $1,000 (if the taxpayer’s 
deductions are greater, he must then 
itemize them); (2) the increase in per- 
sonal exemptions from $500 to $600; (3) 
the extension to all states of the income- 
splitting system, formerly applicable 
only in the twelve community-property 
states, under which husband and wife 
each can claim half the family income 
and thus avoid higher surtax brackets; 
and (4) the increase in the percentage 
reduction in taxes from the old flat 5 per 
cent to 17 per cent off the first $400 in 
taxes, 12 per cent off the balance up to 
$100,000, and 9.75 per cent off the re- 
mainder. 

Note that the percentage reduction in 
taxes is increased while the old basic tax 
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rates remain unchanged. The percentage } 
reductions in taxes, however, are equiv- | 
alent to cuts in tax rates of 12.6 per cent 
on taxable incomes up to $2,000, 7.4 per } 
cent on taxable incomes between $2, 000 | 
and $136,719.10, and 5 per cent on tax- } 
able incomes over $136,719.10. 

While the new law is retroactive to Jan. | 
1, 1948, its savings will take effect on ! 
withholding taxes on May 1. Whatever | 
taxpayers have overpaid through with- 
holding payments will be refunded as | 
usual after they submit their final returns | 
next winter. Those persons who pay all | 
or part of their income taxes in, 
quarterly installments can take advan- ‘ 
tage of the new rates by submitting 
amended returns with their next install- ' 
ments, due June 15. 
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don, Paris, and elsewhere in the West 
breathed easier. 

With whirlwind speed, the conference 
committee proceeded to adjust all differ- 
ences between the House bill and three 
separate Senate measures between 10 a.m. 
and 11:45 p.m. the same day. The com- 
promise measure was hurriedly approved 
by both houses on Friday, April 2, just 
one day after the Administration’s dead- 
line and sixteen days before the crucial 
Italian elections. The 318-75 House vote 
showed 167 Republicans and 151 Demo- 
crats in favor and 62 Republicans, 11 
Democrats, and the two American La- 
borites against. The Senate’s sentiment 
was so overwhelming that it did not bother 
to take a roll call. 

As signed into law by President Truman 
on Saturday, April 3, the so-called Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948 was the biggest 
peacetime aid program ever conceived by 
any government. To Paul G. Hoffman, 
Studebaker Corp. president, nominated as 
administrator of the program this week, 
would fall the task of administering the 
new law. Its key provisions: 
> Authorized a total of $6,098,000,000 for 
the next twelve months. 
> Allotted $5,300,000,000 for ERP, $275,- 
000,000 for military aid to Greece and 
Turkey, $338,000,000 for economic aid and 
$125,000,000 for military aid to China, 


_ and $60,000,000 for the United Nations 


children’s fund. 

> Advanced $1,000,000,000 in Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. funds to ERP pending 
Congressional enactment of the necessary 
appropriations. 

P Included a modified version of Rep. 
Karl E. Mundt’s proposal (NEWSWEEK, 
April 5) to limit exports of potential war 
material to Russia and its satellites. This 
would authorize the ERP administrator to 
appeal to the President any export licenses 
being granted by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and would ban the export to ERP 
nations of any goeds for fabrication into 
potential war material for Russia. 

> Made no mention of Spain. 


PRESIDENT: 


Words and Deeds 


President Truman last week: 
> Received his eleventh honorary degree, 
an LL.D., from William and Mary, declar- 
ing: “This great nation has never wanted 
to be anything but a good neighbor toward 
every nation in the world. That is still our 
theory—that is still our policy.” 
P Announced Gen. Carl Spaatz’s retlie- 
ment at 56 as Air Force Chief of Staff—to 
go fishing and, naturally, to write a book 
about air power. His successor: Gen. Hoyt 
S. Vandenberg, 49, former Ninth Air Force 
Commander and Central Intelligence 
Agency director, and nephew of Sen. Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg. 
> Asked Congress for $3,000,000,000 for 
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national defense, over and above his budget 
figure of $11,025,000,000. 

Signed the Housing and Rent Act of 
1948 extending rent control until March 
31, 1949, with the explanation that it “is 
better than no rent control at all.” 
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Parks: Did he speak for Ike? 


POLITICS: 
Reading Ike’s Mind 


The rampaging drive of New Dealers 
and Southern conservatives to replace 
President Trumar with Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower at the top of the Democratic 
ticket rolled on last week in noisy con- 
fusion. Two muddling factors: 
>In Washington on Monday, March 29, 
Maj. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, Eisenhower 
intimate and Army information chief, is- 
sued a statement that “under no conceiv- 
able circumstances” would the general ac- 
cept a Democratic draft. Recalling Ike’s 
statement flatly refusing the nomination 
when a Republican boom for him was 
under way in midwinter, Parks said: “He 
has not changed one iota in his position 
and I do not believe he will do so.” 
>In Kansas City the next day, Roy A 
Roberts, president of The Kansas City 
Star, friend of Eisenhower, and one of the 
leaders of the original Eisenhower boom, 
declared that “of course General Eisen- 
hower is not going to take a Democratic 
nomination or any other nomination. 
That’s final. He meant what he said .. . 
He still means it.” 

Neo Times Twe? With most persons 
taking the Parks statement, at least, at 
face value, editorial writers overnight 
whipped up new speculation on the Demo- 
cratic plight as the result of Ike’s “second 
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o’.” But one Eisenhower backer was not 
ecubins to let the matter rest. Leonard V. 
Finder, publisher of the Manchester 
(N.H.) Evening Leader, to whom Ike 
addressed his Jan. 2% message of refusal, 
phoned Parks. Then Finder issued a 
statement: 

“Major General Parks has conceded 
that he was expressing his own interpre- 
tation of General Eisenhower’s views. It 
is clear that he did not even discuss the 
matter with General Eisenhower before 
issuing his release.” 

Later, Parks explained to newsmen that 
he is constantly in touch with the gen- 
eral and knows the state of Ike’s mind. 
“He told me I didn’t have to keep re- 
ferring these inquiries [about his attitude 
on the Presidency] to him. So when the 
International News Service asked me 
about his availability for the Democratic 
nomination, I told them that I could be 
quoted as saying that the Jan. 22 state- 
ment still stood. I know that my interpre- 
tation of the General’s views is. still 
correct. However, I don’t know how to 
convince Finder of this and I don’t want 
to get into a controversy with him.” 

Whatever the evidence that Eisenhower 
might once more refuse, the drive to put 
his name before the Democratic national 
convention in July continued unabated. At 
the week end, two more organizations had 
endorsed a draft. 

In New York State, the policy com- 
mittee of the Liberal party unanimously 
adopted a resolution calling for his nomi- 
nation; similarly, a New York State con- 
vention of the Americans for Democratic 
Action approved a resolution condemning 
Mr. Truman and proposing a ticket of 
Eisenhower and Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas. 


LABOR: 


John L. Again 


Six minutes before the 2 o’clock dead- 
line last Tuesday, March 30, John L. Lewis 
strode into the green and gold hearing 
room of the Labor Department building to 
face the President’s fact-finding board. It 
had taken a formal invitation, two sub- 
poenas, and a Federal district court to get 
him there. 

Pulling his bushy eyebrows down to 
half-mast, Lewis glared at the packed 
audience, removed his hat with a stage 
flourish, and then as newsreel lights blazed 
and flashbulbs exploded, turned to the 
business at hand. For 55 minutes he gave 
his typical performance of injured inno- 
cence and studied insolence, a_ verbal 
trademark compounded of Victorian phra- 
seology and modern double-talk. 

To Federal Circuit Court Judge Sher- 
man Minton, chairman of the board, fell 
the task of attempting to pry loose some 
facts on the three-week-old work stoppage 
of coal miners from the rancorous United 
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Mine Workers chief. The other two board 
members, Mark F. Ethridge, Louisville 
Courier-Journal publisher, and George W. 
Taylor, University of Pennsylvania eco- 
nomics professor—“biased and _ preju- 
’ diced,” according to John L. Lewis—lis- 
tened and took occasional notes. 

What Strike? Setting the tone of the 
hearing, Lewis beetled at Minton, then 
stated stonily: “I might say that I am 


here under the compulsion of a subpoena— 
I have no particular statement to make 
other than that I will be responsive to any 
interrogatory.” Shucking off all responsi- 
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bility for the coal situation,* Lewis madée 
five points. 

© That the mine owners, through their 
“hired agent,” Ezra Van Horn, had re- 
fused to agree to UMW proposals for a 
$100-a-month pension which would retire 
miners with twenty years’ service at the 
age of 60. 

> That his March 12 letter to the miners 
charging the coal operators with “dishon- 
oring” their contract was not a strike call 
or any “independent action,” but merely a 
“long overdue” statement to the “fund’s 
beneficiaries from their trustee.” 

> That the walkout which began on March 
15 was technically not a strike but merely 
“individual action” taken when the miners 
discovered they had been “gold-bricked” 
by the coal operators. 

> That all he knew about the present walk- 
out was what he read in the papers. 

> That “No-plan Van” (Ezra Van Horn) 
had rejected both the Lewis pension 
scheme and an alternative by the then 
neutral board member, Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, without submitting any counterpro- 
posal. 

The Right to Leaf: With Lewis's 
testimony on the record, the fact-finding 
board proceeded to write its report. Work- 
ing against an April 5 deadline and an 
awareness of America’s dwindling coal 
reserves which by the week’s end had 
affected virtually every industry in the 
country, the board took 24 hours to pre- 
sent Mr. Truman with its findings. Singling 
out the mine chief as having by his letter 
“induced” the 400,000 miners to “take 
concerted action to stop work,” the board 
also attributed to Lewis most of the blame 
for the deadlock between the union and 





*For an opinion see Henry Hazlitt’s Business 
Tides, page 74. 


International Photos 


Guillotine: Putting the French beheader to industrial use, engi- 
neers at the Norfolk, Va., Naval Air Station designed an electrically 
operated machine to chop up obsolete and wrecked planes for 
melting down into aluminum ingots. The 6,100-pound blade, requir- 
ing only four operators, does the work of sixteen men with torches. 
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the coal operators over administration of 
the controversial $30,000,000 pension fund. 

Last Saturday morning, April 3, in a 
swift triple play, President Truman, the 
Justice Department, and the courts went 
into action. Mr. Truman called on Attor- 
ney General Tom C. Clark to petition the 
courts for an injunction against the 
strikers, 

By 7:30 p.m. Justice Department offi- 
cials had drawn up an order and taken it 
to the apartment of Associate District Jus- 
tice Matthew F. McGuire for his signature. 
The terms: a ten-day restraining order 
against John L. Lewis and all his miners 
calling for an immediate end to the three- 
week-old walkout, and directing the UMW 
and the coal operators to bargain their 
differences collectively and in good faith. 
A hearing in the district court on issuance 
of an 80-day injunction, under the pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act, was set 
for April 12—one day before the expira- 
tion of the restraining order. 

Whether out of foresight or sheer good 
luck, Lewis was able to steal the spotlight 
from the government. Less than two hours 
before the fact-finding report was issued, 
Lewis had made public another letter to 
his men, saying: “You are not now under 

. any orders . . . expressed or implied 
from me . . . to cease work or to continue 
to cease work .. .” By putting full respon- 
sibility for the strike on his miners, Lewis 
left the government in the position of 
enjoining a man from doing something he 
claimed never to have done. To many, this 
was a portent of preparation for a long 
legal battle, based on a provision in the 
Taft-Hartley Act specifically denying the 
government the right to force an individual 
to work. 

To others, the Lewis letter was merely a 
face-saving device which would permit him 
to pull out of a tight spot at a time when 
many of the miners, though still loyal, 
were showing signs of wanting to get back 
to a regular pay envelope. 


LEFT WING: 


Passport to Trouble 


Once again, the State Department was 
in-a quandary: Rep. Leo Isacson, Ameri- 
can Labor party freshman from the Bronx 
and a Henry Wallace stalwart, had applied 
for a passport to attend a Communist- 
inspired international conference in Paris 
this month. To deny the passport would 
throw a bone to Wallace partisans, hungry 
for a real issue, and give many liberals con- 
siderable pause. But it was obvious that 
the presence of an American congressman, 
even as an “observer” for the pro-Commu- 
nist American Council for Aid to Demo- 
cratic Greece, would be taken as “official” 
support of the conference by Europeans 
not well-versed in the vagaries of United 
States politics. In the touchy international 
situation, to let loose on Europe a propo- 
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nent of pro-Soviet appeasement might have 
disastrous consequences. 

Last Friday, April 2, the department 
announced it had refused to issue the pass- 
port, explaining: The conference was being 
held “for the avowed purpose of furnishing 
material and moral assistance to the guer- 
rilla forces in Greece . . . The issuance of a 
passport . . . is not in the interests of the 
Government of the United States.” 

Aware that this arbitrary action would 
make good copy for Europe’s captive press 
and harvest a few votes for Wallace here, 
Isacson could hope, with disingenuous rea- 
sonableness, that “this refusal is not the 
result of my outspoken criticism of the 
State Department’s infamous betrayal of 
Palestine.” His ALP boss, Rep. Vito Marc- 
antonio, blasted: “An incident in a pro- 
gram in support of tyranny and dictator- 
ship everywhere.” 


SERVICES: 


Alaska, the Glass Chin? 


What is the state of defenses in Alaska? 
Last week the armed services invited 
representatives of the nation’s press to 
take an inspection trip of our military 
establishments in the sprawling territory. 
The findings of Harold Lavine, a News- 
WEEK staff writer, follow: 


The joke was unfunny in more ways 
than one, and slightly older than Joe Mil- 
ler. It concerned the mythical noncom at 
Elmendorf Field outside Anchorage, 
Alaska, who called in excitedly from the 
control tower: “Hey, there are twenty 
planes with red stars coming in. Where 
should I tell °em to land?” 

Hearing it the other night for the umty- 
seventh time Col. T. L. Mosley, command- 
ing officer at Elmendorf, snorted: “Why 
would the Russians want to waste that 
many planes? Hell, I'll bet I could take 
Alaska with eight men. On second thought, 
with two bottles of whisky I wouldn’t need 
eight men. With two bottles of whisky I'll 
bet I could take it myself.” 

The colonel, of course, was exaggerating, 
according to Lt. Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 
who runs the Alaskan Command. His view: 
The Russians might have to send as much 
as one battalion in order to capture the 
49th State, as most Alaskans call it. 

“Yes,” added the general, “one battalion 
of the very worst troops in the whole Red 
Army.” 

It works the other way, too. Twining is 
convinced that with one battalion (ap- 
proximately 1,000 men) and three or four 
tanks he could hold off any Russian force. 
Alaskan geography and Alaskan weather 
are so formidable and the problem of 
logistics is so fantastic that he doubts if 
the Russian force could be larger than ours. 
The Russians could easily land men along 
Alaska’s 19,000 miles of coastline, but 
Twining believes a small force could keep 
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them from capturing any military objec- 
tive more important than ice or tundra. 
The Alaskan Command’s goal is two regi- 
mental combat teams (approximately 9,000 
men) which it believes could make the 
country impregnable. 

Unfortunately, Twining doesn’t have 
any such force. Unfortunately, the chances 
are that the Russians across the Bering 
Strait in Siberia do. Hardly any of 
the 20,000 Army, Navy, and Air Force 
men in the Alaskan Command are combat 
troops. The Air Force does have the 57th 
Fighter Group at Elmendorf and several 
other tactical units elsewhere, but the 
Army has no combat units in Alaska and 
the Navy no combat ships. In fact, the 
Navy has no ships. Its largest vessels are 
tugs guarding the Aleutians where the 
Japs landed in 1942. There are so few 
planes that Brig. Gen. F.V.H. Kimble 
will not permit newsmen to reveal their 
number, although Secretary of the Air 
Force W. Stuart Symington recently de- 
clared that American bombers could take 
off from Alaska and bomb any part of 
Russia. The fact is that no force capable 
of doing so is now based in Alaska, al- 
though the Air Force does have 100 planes 
at Eielson Field, 26 miles from Fairbanks 
and known until recently as Mile 26. 

It has a strip from which it could launch 
B-36s carrying atom bombs. Whether or 
not it has the atom bombs in Alaska is 
questionable. Momentarily, at least, the 
question is academic because the Air Force 
has no B-36s, although presumably such 
planes could be moved there quickly in 
case of need. 
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Newsweek Map by James Cutter 


The 20,000 officers and men are spread 
over Alaska’s 586,400 forbidding square 
miles—one-fifth of the area of the United 
States—from Point Barrow down to the 
chain of volcanic islands that is tipped by 
Attu. 

The majority are in the Yukon Valley 
around Anchorage and Fairbanks, for that 
is the part of the country most valuable 
militarily. They are there primarily to 
keep the Army and Air Force installations 
open in case of war. They also do rescue 
work, engage in research on cold-weather 
equipment, gather weather data, operate 
long-range radar stations, and learn how to 
stay alive on the ice at the Arctic Polar 
Indoctrination School in Nome. 

Red Enigma: Occasionally, units come 
in from the outside to conduct maneuvers. 
The Russians are uncomfortably close. The 
Alaska mainland is separated from Siberia 
by only 58 miles of the Bering Strait. Mid- 
way in the Bering Strait is Little Diomede 
Island, which is owned by the United 
States. Flying over it pilots can look right 
down on Big Diomede, which is owned by 
the Russians and is only 2 miles away. 

Precisely what forces the Russians have 
assembled in Siberia no one can say, ex- 
cept, of course, the Russians themselves. 
American intelligence has been very 
skimpy, although the Army is now trying 
hard to recruit Eskimos for this work. 
Some Alaskan and Siberian Eskimos are 
related and, having strong family ties, 
visit back and forth across the Bering 
Strait. There have been reports that Russia 
is building a powerful military base in the 
Komandorskie Islands about 225 miles 
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from Attu. The Red submarine which two 
C-47 pilots saw speeding out of Kiska 
Harbor recently is believed to have come 
from there. 

The Russians now control Paramushiru, 
formerly an important Japanese base and 
within 740 miles of Attu. They also control 
the rest of the Kurile Islands, which ex- 
tend southward to Japan and contain 
many former Japanese air and naval in- 
stallations and fortifications. 

Nor have the Russians themselves been 
idle. The majority of their millions of slave 
laborers are working in Siberia. 

The reason for the failure of the United 
States to do more to protect Alaska has 
not been that Alaska is unimportant to 
national defense. On the contrary, if the 
Russians should capture air bases in Alaska 
they could launch bombing attacks up 
and down the Pacific Coast. They have 
the bombers for it, modeled after the 
American B-29, and Seattle is only 1,326 
miles from Anchorage. 

Defensively, Alaska would enable the 
United States to flank any thrust at the 
Pacific Coast. Offensively, it constitutes 
an important base from which the United 
States could immediately hit back if the 
Russians were to attack this country. In 
addition, the Army is working on guided 
missiles. With them it could 
strike across the Arctic Circle 
into the heart of Russia, lam- 
basting it from Murmansk to 
Vladivostok. Murmansk is 2,500 
miles away, Vladivostok 3,000, 
and Moscow 8,500. 

The Why of Weakness: If 
two regimental combat teams 
could make Alaska impregnable, 
why has the United States Army 
not provided for them? The rea- 
son is partly economic, partly 
logistic. The combat teams might 
be able to hold Alaska, but Alaska 
couldn’t hold the combat teams. 
The Alaskan Command couldn’t 
provide them with housing facili- 
ties and couldn’t keep them fed 
and equipped. 

If the Army sent in any tanks, 
the Alaskan Command couldn’t 
keep them supplied with gasoline 
unless it grounded some planes. 
Alaska has almost no industry, 
nor does it produce enough to 
feed its population. Everything 
would have to come in from the 
States—the steel. concrete, and 
wood for the combat teams’ bar- 
racks, the food and the gas and 
oil they consumed. 

Alaska has only two ports open 
the vear round, one at Seward, 
the other at Whittier. The Whit- 
tier port is built in a small glacial- 
filled ravine hardly large enough 
to hold the men who work there. 
Winds as high as 70 miles an 
hour are not uncommon, and 
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snow and rain are almost continuous. The 
snowfall so far this winter has been 380 
inches. 

The only railroad in Alaska consists of 
470 miles of single standard-gauge track 
from Seward into the interior. The rolling 
stock is wretched and the roadbed worse. 
It has numerous curves and steep grades. 
The drainage is poor and deep cuts along 
the way frequently become choked with 
snow, halting traffic. The line was closed 


for two weeks during the winter of 
1946-47. It often is closed for shorter 
periods. 


The only road leading into Alaska is 
the Alcan Highway—now operated by 
Canada—which has deteriorated noticeably 
since the war. It never could handle much 
traffic or very heavy traffic. It is unpaved. 
During the winter months it frequently is 
impassable. 

Cheap at Any Price? If the Army 
built up Alaska’s defenses it would need 
to bring in about 300,000 barrels of pe- 
troleum a month. It is already planning to 
reopen the Canol pipeline, which will give 
it a maximum of 30,000 barrels a month. 

To send the combat teams into Alaska, 
therefore, would require better ports, bet- 
ter railroads, better highways, and better 
pipelines. To build them would take years, 





Boston Record 
Chow: Boston's Easter parade on Common- 
wealth Avenue was pretty dull for Officer Paul 
Simonetti’s horse until Mrs. Ethel C. Morrison 
came by. Then, appetite aroused, thé, animal 
tried to make a meal of the flowers she wore. 
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since only a limited number of men and 
a limited amount of materials could be 
brought in with existing facilities. They 
would cost about three times as much as 
similar facilities in the United States— 
about $2,500,000,000, the Alaskan Com- 
mand estimates. 

The inaccessibility of Alaska makes 
everything cost more. A converted chicken 
coop in Anchorage will rent for $90 a 
month. A bottle of whisky costs $8.50, a 
haircut $2, a hamburger 50 cents. But no 
matter what the cost of making Alaska 
secure, the men of the Alaskan Command 
insist that it would be money well spent. 

Losing Alaska, they maintain, would be 
far more costly. And they make no secret 
of their concern. Rear Admiral A.E.Mont- 
gomery, who commands the Naval Forces, 
declared last week: “There’s always the 
possibilty that Russia will stop pushing. 
That’s what I keep praying for. The way 
things are now if they don’t stop, we won't 
have a prayer left.” 


Segregation Thorn 


In the Navy 80 per cent of all Negroes 
were serving as mess attendants. There 
were only three Negro officers, no Negro 
chaplains, dentists, or doctors. There were 
no Negro Marines. In the sub- 
marine service and the air arm 
Negroes held only menial jobs. 
Not one Negro had ever been 
graduated from Annapolis. 

In the Army the picture was 
much better: 931 Negro officers; 
Negro enlisted men in most 
combat and technical arms. In 
mid-December the Army had 
announced a special enlistment 
program to get 8,000 Negro 
troops into more specialized jobs. 
Almost every big headquarters 
included at least one Negro officer. 
But even here, there was still one 
besetting irritant: All Negro 
troops were in segregated units. 

To a self-conscious and edgy 
nation, mounting its third great 
mobilization, what had previously 
been an incidental fact of life was 
rapidly becoming a top-priority 
problem. Negro sentiment against 
segregation in the armed services 
had reached the boiling point. 
The large promises and relatively 
small performance of every ad- 
ministration since Abraham Lin- 
coln’s could no longer divert 
Negro rancor.* 

Mass Disobedience? Last 
week a startled Senate Armed 
Services Committee got the bad 
news in one electrifying flare-up 





*The Selective Service Act of 1940 had 
barred “discrimination” in the armed 
forces, but Negro elation had been 
doused by a Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals decision in 1942 which held 
~ segregation was net discrimina- 
ory per se, 
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International 


Randolph: Civil disobedience? 


as Negro leaders testified on the UMT- 
draft legislation. Backed by Grant Reyn- 
olds, a New York commissioner of cor- 
rection and former Army chaplain, and 
Pauline Myers, an active Republican 
(both leaders of anti-Jim Crow commit- 
tees), A. Philip Randolph, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters president, laid it 
bluntly on the line. Graying, mellow- 
voiced, and precise-speaking, the dean of 
Nesro labor leaders, whose threatened 
march on Washington in 1941 had forced 
establishment of a wartime FEPC, might 


have been a college professor chiding his ~ 


class, but his words had echoing impli- 
cations: 

“Large numbers of white Americans are 
blissfully unaware of the extent of the 
physical and _ psychological aggression 
against the Negro soldier . . . The War 
Department plans segregated white and 
Negro battalions if Congress passes a draft 
law.” 

Then Randolph went straight to the 
point: “I reported last week to President 
Truman that Negroes are in no mood to 
shoulder a gun for democracy abroad so 
long as they are denied. democracy here 
at home . . . I passed this information 
along to Mr. Truman not as a threat but 
rather as a frank, factual survey of Negro 
opinion . . . Passage now of a Jim Crow 
draft may only. result in a mass civil-dis- 
obedience movement .. . In my travels I 
shall call upon all Negro veterans to join 
this civil-disobedience movement.” 

Remonstratittg gently that such a course 
of action would be “treasonable” and 
“misguided,” Sen. Wayne Morse (Oregon) 
attempted with no success to get Randolph 
to qualify his statement. “I don’t think 
Randolph and Reynolds speak for the 
Negro race,” Sen. Raymond E. Baldwin 
(Connecticut) spoke up soothingly. “We 
have -had other Negro leaders who said 
they favor UMT and the draft.” Two 
days later, on April 2, a uniformed Dwight 
D. Eisenhower took the stand before the 
committee in defense of the proposed legis- 
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lation. Faced with the question of segre- 
gation, Ike ducked: “There is race preju- 
dice in this country ... When you pass a 
law to get somebody to like someone, you 
have trouble.” , 


CONGRESS: 


Taft and the Schools 


It was Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio who 
almost singlehandedly, in October 1943, 
defeated a $300,000,000 program of Fed- 
eral aid to the nation’s school systems, 
sponsored by two Democrats, Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah and Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama. His reason: It is a revolutionary 
proposal, one. of the most revolutionary 
ever presented to Congress.” 

Last week it was the same Senator 
Taft who almost singlehandedly pushed 
through the Senate his own bill to provide 
$300,000,000 in Federal aid to the nation’s 
school systems. In five years he had com- 
pletely changed his mind. 

If the Taft of the Presidential year 
1948 sounded inconsistent with the Taft 
of the war year 1943, his change of heart 
was not solely motivated by politics. For 
after the Thomas-Hill measure was side- 
tracked, he had gone to work to rewrite 
it to make sure it could not be used as the 
opening wedge for Federal control of the 
schools. 

Children and Dollars: As rewritten, 
the Taft version placed a minimum of 
$50 on the nationwide annual expenditure 
per student in elementary and secondary 
schools. By its terms, $300,000,000 in Fed- 
eral funds would be doled out annually 
to the states in accordance with their 
needs. The poorest states would get as 
much as $28.50 per child, the richest at 
least $5. Because,,as Hill put it, “the chil- 
dren are where tfie money ain’t,” half the 
total would be given to the eleven states 
of the Solid South. The biggest benefici- 
aries: North Carolina, $22,825,000; Ala- 
bama, $19,390,000; Texas, $18,675,000. 

To guard against Federal control, the 
Taft bili provided that each state decide 
for itself, in accordance with its own laws 
and policies, whether any Federal aid 
should go to private and_ parochial 
schools.* But not all senators were sat- 
isfied. Forrest C. Donnell of Missouri 
wanted to ban any aid to private and 
parochial schools for fear of “undermin- 
ing our public education and the future 
development of our republie.” Brien 
McMahon of Connecticut wanted to 
authorize Federal aid to all parochial 
schools even when their own states do 
not help”them. Rejecting both these 
proposals, Taft succeeded in holding his 
bill intact. 

But in keeping with his aim to ban 





*At present, nineteen states give state tax money 
to church-sponsored schools either for bus trans- 
portation, textbooks, or health training. Fifteen 
states allow nuns and priests to teach regular 
subjects in public schools. 
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Federal interference, the Ohioan did ac- 
cept an amendment from Tom Connally 
of Texas. Its effect was to outlaw any 
future attempt, by means of appropria- 
tions riders, to withhold Federal funds 
from states which segregate white and 
Negro children. 

Without Strings: “If we want to 
defend against Federal control,” Taft ar- 
gued, “the thing to do is to refuse Federal 
control, draft our law so there is no Fed- 
eral control, as the pending bill is drafted. 
I would rather stand on that ground than 
stand on the ground suggested . . . that 
the Federal government has no concern 
with education, has no concern with hous- 
ing, has no concern with health, that these 
are matters solely for the states to take 
care of.” 

His view: It is not a “defensible propo- 
sition” to maintain that because some 
states are poor “these people cannot have 
equal opportunity.” 

. Last Thursday, April 1, the Senate ap- 

proved Taft’s bill 58-22, with the opposi- 
tion consisting mostly of GOP conserva- 
tives who usually are on Taft’s side, like 
Eugene D. Millikin of Colorado, Kenneth 
S. Wherry of Nebraska, and his Qhio 
colleague, John W. Bricker. But whether 
Taft’s bill would become law was sstill 
doubtful. The companion House measure, 
authored by Rep. Edward O. McCowen, 
himself an ex-president of the Ohio State 
Education Association, had only a 50-50 
chance of emerging from an Education 
and Labor Committee pigeonhole. 


PEOPLE: 


Gus’s Town 


When Gus Barbush arrived at Burgetts- 
town, Pa., in 1912 he had $7 in his pocket. 
In 36 years of unceasing work, the Greek 
immigrant boy was able to parlay that 
money and a dishwasher’s job into a first- 
class American success story. Long hours, 
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Barbush parlayed $7 into a town 
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Ast week this correspondent slipped 
ene from his usual beat long 
enough to attend a novel gathering in 
the pleasant city of Greenville, Miss., 
for the “dedication” of the Middle 
South Area Development Program. The 
occasion was fostered by the four elec- 
trical utilities of the ALMNO group 
which service major parts of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas. It brought together 
public officials, business, fi- 
nancial, and civic leaders, 
educators, and public-health 
workers of these three states 
(see page 70) and a plane- 
load of journalists from 
New York and Washington. 
These are some impressions 
of the mood of the Middle 
South which may be of interest to read- 
ers in other parts of the country: 

The break with President Truman 
appears to be final, at least on the 
part of higher-ranking Democratic party 
leaders in Mississippi and Arkansas. 
They seem to be firm in their decision 
not to support him if he is renominated, 
and they predict, with every appear- 
ance of confidence, that he will not 
receive the electoral votes of Mississippi 
and Arkansas. I did not come across 
even one outspoken supporter of Tru- 
man. Many comments about him were 
not altogether unkindly, but ended with 
the verdict that he was not smart 
enough to manage the Democratic 
party and not outstandingly qualified 
in other ways to be President. 

One prominent Democratic politician 
said: “If war comes or seems imminent 
this summer, our feelings and plans 
might change somewhat. But I think we 
can find someone better fitted than Tru- 
man to be President in a time of crisis.” 


HERE is interest in General Eisen- 

hower, although several high-ranking 
politicians said they would want to 
know first where he stood on “states’ 
rights,” the euphemism for letting the 
Southern States handle the race prob- 
lem in their own way. The prevailing 
view is that, barring the possibility of 
drafting Eisenhower, the Democratic 
party has no prospect of winning the 
Presidency in 1948. This, combined with 
the reaction against the civil-rights 
program, presages a sharper conflict 
over parts of the Democratic platform 








Notes on the Middle South 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


than in recent years. There will be less 
disposition in the South to make com- 
promises in the interests of national 
party harmony. 

Many Democrats speak favorably of 
Senator Vandenberg. They like his rec- 
ord on foreign policy. It is evident that 
he has come to be regarded as a man 
who, to a significant degree, 
stands above party. 

The Middle South is on the 
economic upgrade. By many 
indices, ranging from retail 
sales to value of manufac- 
tured products, its rate of 
growth since 1940 exceeds 
the national average. It has a 
long way to go to bring its 
average living standards up 
to those of the North and 
West, but it has come far enough to 
look to the future with optimistic 
resolution. 

The Middle South Area Develop- 
ment Program is a means of calling the 
attention of the rest of the country to 
the economic opportunities in the Mid- 
dle South. But it may be more than 


that. No one can be sure, because it is 


a program without a blueprint. At 
Greenville there were group meetings 
of educators, health officials, and others 
according to occupation or primary in- 
terest. Most of them appointed contin- 
uing committees and the educators 
proposed the creation of a Middle South 
Council giving representation to indus- 
try, agriculture, labor, education and 
public health. 


HE utility executives who are fos- 

tering this program must be credited 
with enlightened initiative. While they 
are stressing primarily economic devel- 
opment by private enterprise, they 
readily acknowledge the importance to 
the Middle South of better educational, 
public health, and recreational facilities. 
And they add “more and_ better 
churches.” 

One heard the phrase “new fron- 
tier” or “last frontier.” It has valid- 
ity. The undeveloped or imperfectly 
used resources of the region are im- 
mense. And there was real vitality 
among the leaders of various activi- 
ties gathered at Greenville. One sus- 
pects that the Middle South will grow 
and change more in the next few years 
than even they foresee. 
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unremitting thrift, and canny investment « 


earned Gus the biggest country store in 
the region, the biggest restaurant, a hotel 
building with six stores, other real estate, 
and a fleet of cars and trucks. At 49, Gus 
could afford to take it easy. 

Last January, however, Gus saw that 
the town which had given him his big op- 
portunity was in trouble. Its 3,000 inhabi- 
tants, who depended largely on 800 jobs 
in the Langeloth plant of the American 
Zinc & Chemical Co., learned that by April 
15 the plant would close. Burgettstown 
would become a ghost town. For those who 
lived in the company settlement of Lange- 
loth, there was a threat they might lose 
their homes as well. 

Behind the shutdown was a tale of ob- 
solete equipment and processes, of high 
labor costs, and of constant troubles— 
slowdowns, featherbedding, a 108-day 
strike in 1946, demands, and strike threats 
—from the CIO’s Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers. Voluntarily paying out $300,000 
in severance pay (there was no severance 
clause in the union contract) , the company 
had called the whole thing off. With the 
nearest town not only an hour and a half 
away but having decidedly lower wage 
scales, the prospect was not a pleasant one 
for Burgettstown’s regretful workers. 

Last month, after thinking the problem 
through, Gus Barbush decided that the 
only way to lick it was to take over the 
entire company settlement and to find new 
industries for the town. To discuss the sale 
of the Langeloth property, he journeyed to 
New York and the offices of the parent 
company, American Metal Co., Ltd. Said 
Gus: “They ask me how much money I 
have ... They say: ‘You have to go home’ 
when I tell them . . . They say: ‘Get in 
better shape to talk’ . . . So I see bankers 
at home.” 

*What Can I Lose?’ Last week. for a 
reported price of half a million dollars— 
$200,000 borrowed from the local bank— 
Gus became master of Langeloth, its 261 
houses, water company, church, school, 
park, and everything else that went with 
the site. Although Gus’s bid had been the 
lowest of six, the company had accepted 
it, feeling it would be a happier arrange- 
ment for the people. On March 29, Gus 
met with Langeloth’s tenants to assure 
them that while rents would be raised and 
water rates installed to meet costs (the 
company had run the town at a loss) 
Langeloth would be operated for the bene- 
fit of everyone. “My plan is to run good 
town,” Gus told them. “I'll do what | 
can.” 

With Langeloth not his until May 15, 
the stocky little man was busy trying to 
attract the new industries which would 
put Burgettstown on its feet again. But 
he still had time to muse: “Never thought 
I could own a town—but in this only 
country, anything can happen .. . I like to 
gamble—with $7 and 40 years’ work, what 
can I lose?” 


Newsweek, April 12, 1948 
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Four words that build better tires 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


When it comes to voting for a prod- 
uct leader, the polls never close. 
Ballots are cast day in and day out 
hy people buying the product that 
offers them the highest quality, the 
vreatest satisfaction. 

For 33 straight years, the decision 
of motorists everywhere has been the 
same — that Goodyear Tires are the 
best tires made, 

Such leadership must be protected 
... for you don’t stay first unless 
youre best. Keéping Goodyear 
Tires first is the personal responsi- 
hility of every man and woman in 
the vast Goodyear organization. 


That’s why you see the four words 
— “Protect our good Name”— on the 
walls of Goodyear factories and 
offices the world over. They are a 
constant reminder of that great 
responsibility. 

Zealous guarding of Goodyear’s 
reputation pays off to the motoring 
public with superior tire perform- 
ance on the road. Every Goodyear 
Tire must be a leader in value — in 
longer wear and greater safety. 
This is another reason why it’s true 
today — as it has been for so many 
years —“More people ride on Good- 
year Tires than on any other kind!” 


For 50 years aleader in rubber, Goodyear 
also has broad experience with metals, 
fabrics, plastics, chemicals . . . making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than 

they are today. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Let your own good taste confirm this 
78-year-old pledge of quality — written 
in the founder’s hand when Old Forester 
Kentucky Bourbon was born. Today, 
produced by the third generation of the 
same family—with the sam tradition of 
quality, Old Forester is still the choice 





of those who appreciate the finest. 
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OLD FORESTE 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky 
BOTTLED IN BOND 





BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
Se acnniceanee teal: AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 



































ATOM BOMB: 


UNITED NATIONS 





Control in the Pigeonhole 


From the beginning, the governments 
of Canada, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States were keenly aware of their 
responsibility as joint owners of the atom 
bomb. In November 1945 they proposed 
international control of atomic energy to 
prevent its use in war and to encourage 
its employment for peaceful purposes. 

To carry this out, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on Jan. 24, 1946, set 
up a commission “to deal with the problems 
raised by the discovery of atomic energy 
and related matters.” The commission was 
made up of the members of the Security 
Council plus Canada. The _ resolution 
urged: “The commission shall proceed 
with the utmost dispatch.” 

The Atomic Energy Commission held 
its first meeting on June 14, 1946. For a 
year and almost ten months it struggled 
with its problem. Last week, in all but 
form, it gave up, tacitly admitting the job 
was too much for it. Once more, the United 
Nations had come a cropper over the 
inability of Russia and the United States 
to get together. 

At the first meeting of the commission, 
Bernard Baruch had presented the Amer- 
ican proposals: (1) creation of an Inter- 
national Atomic Development Authority 
to which would be entrusted all phases of 
the development and use of atomic energy; 
(2) rigid international inspection of mines, 
plants and other facilities; and (3) “im- 
mediate, swift, and sure punishment of 
those who violate the agreements.” Fur- 
thermore, “there must be no veto to pro- 
tect those who violate their solemn 
agreements.” Until control was set up, 
the United States would continue to make 
and stockpile atom bombs. 

Out ef Work: This, from the Russian 
point of view,. was the catch. They de- 
manded that existing bombs be destroyed 
and production halted before they woulé 
talk about control. Also, they favored a 
watered-down kind of inspection. And they 
insisted that they must retain the right to 
veto proposed action against a violator of 
the agreements. 

Debate was long, bitter, and futile. 
Minor concessions were made, but neither 
side would budge from its basic position. 
At last it became obvious that the com- 
mission would never get anywhere with 
the American plan. It decided, therefore, 
to see what could be done with the Rus- 
sian proposals. Meanwhile, for lack of 
anything better to do, a committee had 
begun work on the structure of a control 
organization—if one should ever be set up. 
Last week the committee on organiza- 
tion adjourned indefinitely; no one seemed 
to know whether it would ever meet again. 
And eight of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s eleven members agreed to drop 
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their study of the Russian proposals, be- 
cause they did not constitute “an ade- 
quate basis for the effective international 
control of atomic energy and the elimina- 
tion from national armaments of atomic 
weapons.” 

The Atomic Energy Commission might 
or might not continue its formal existence. 
In any case, its job was gone. 


PALESTINE: 


To Be Continued 


On April 2, 1947, Great Britain asked 
Secretary General Trygve Lie to call a 
special session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations to solve the problem 
of Palestine. Last week the United States, 
having scuttled the Assembly’s partition 
plan, asked the Security Council to turn 
its back on a year of discussion and work, 
and to start all over again with a second 
special session “to consider further the 
question of the future government of 
Palestine.” 

The Council voted 9 to 0 in favor of 
the special session. Andrei Gromyko of the 
Soviet Union, still insisting that the par- 
tition plan would work, abstained, as did 


. the Ukrainian delegate. As soon as the bal- 


lots were counted, Lie picked April 16 as 


the date for the meeting. Gangs of work- . 


men started to dust off the General Assem- 
bly building at Flushing Meadows. Warren 
Austin, United States representative, in- 
vited the Council members to discuss U.S. 
proposals for a temporary trusteeship in- 
formally at his headquarters. To save time, 
he had not submitted a trusteeship reso- 
lution; its details could be worked out be- 
fore April 16. 

The Council voted unanimously to urge 
a truce in the fighting and political activ- 
ity in Palestine, but gave no instructions 
on how to arrange it. 

The “five lonely pilgrims” of the Pal- 
estine Commission were lonelier than ever. 
They had asked the Council for further 
instructions and received no answer. Gro- 
myko had told the Council it had no right 
to stop the work of a commission set up 
by the General Assembly but the United 
States planned to push for suspension of 
its activities. The day after the Council 
meeting, the pilgrims decided to continue 
their efforts, probably concentrating on 
such practical problems as food supply, 
currency, and customs, which will exist 
with or without partition. 

No matter what happened, Moshe 
Shertok of the Jewish Agency told the 
Council, “Partition and the establishment 
of a Jewish state are actually in progress. 
The mandatory regime is disintegrating 
... The Jewish state, potentially and ac- 
tually, is an organic, integral part of 
Palestine. Come what may, the Jews of 
Palestine are determined to obtain the 
necessary arms and defend themselves. . . 
They have no other choice.” 





Unfair to Cowhands: “Every cowboy in the United States” knows 
that pressure is being put on Italy, Soviet Delegate Gromyko told 
the UN Security Council. Indignant cowboys and cowgirls, re- 
inforced by taxi drivers, set up this picket line at Lake Success. 
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THE WEST: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Behind the Battle of Berlin 


Buried deep inside the Soviet occupation 
zone of Germany, the battered city of 
Berlin is a vulnerable Western outpost be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Its 10,000 American 
soldiers and civilians, and their British 
and French colleagues, are a constant and 
annoying reminder to the Soviets of the 
Western stake in Germany. Equally impor- 
tant, two-thirds of the city’s 3,000,000 
German population live in the three West- 
ern sectors, the last free Germans east of 
the Elbe and a powerful object lesson to 
their regimented compatriots. 

When the postwar Allied relations began 





to chill, it became obvious that the Rus- 
sians must_sooner or later try to convert 
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Earl rning of April 1, two 
hieenn nnd teen ae Saale aloes 


at Marienborn, the check point near the 





border between the British and Soviet 
zones. Their commanders, adhering strict- 
ly to orders, refused entry to Russian in- 
spectors and_returned the trains to their 
starting points rather than submit. 
“blockade” had begun. 

That very morning, however, there also 
began the series of contradictions in Allied 
tactics that cropped up_ intermittently 
during the confused days that followed. 
A French. passenger_train, bound from 
Paris to Berlin, was duly inspected and 





























this political liability into a cold-war_asset 
’ by_easing the Westerners out. Only then 
could Berlin, still the focus of German 


Seek, SU he FOCur ~_ 
nationalism, become the capital of a Com- 








passed—its “commander _had_not | received 
his orders to refuse_ins ion. An Amer- 
ican train, westward bound, also went 
through—the lieutenant in command let 
Russian troops board it and thereby earned 

















munist_ Eastern Germany, claiming to rule 





the West_as well. Last week it looked br iefly 
as though Der Tag had come. 
Bluff... On the night of March 30, 
the Russian deputy commander, Lt. Gen, 
Mikhail I. Dratvin, sent_separate notes to 
the_ ~ headquarters. The gist of Dratvin’s 











letters: oo all military transport 
over the 125-mile rail and highway cor- 
ridor between.Berlin. and the Western 


~ zones | would be subject to detailed. Soviet 
inspection, Guards at check points and 
road_ blocks “would have. to see travelers’ 


individual credentials, spot merely _com- 

nifests alone 
would nm ar freight ‘st ents; Rus- 
sian troops would have to take~a “look 
at the cargoes for themselves. The order 
would go into eect in BF hours—midnight 
on_ Wednesday, , March 31. 
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Operation Reichsbahn: MP’s 
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the wrath of embarrassed superiors who 
spluttered ‘darkly of court-martial. 
@The vagueness ths the —_ t order itself 











= “hecame aoe dua: Lhe Bus- 
sians as yet had no intention of stopping 
‘German. trains carrying supplies for the 
civilian population of Berlin, These went 


through — throughest ‘the oe 





m a two types of traffic: nooailitery 
travelers coming to Berlin from the W est, 
whom the Russians describe as an influx of 
hungry reftigees responsible for the food 
shortage in the East; and freight_tra traffic 
from Bertin-to-the West" which. , 


they said, of Western “plunder” and “loot.” 


— 72 Called? Un Thursday, Gen. Luciis. 


D. Clay, American military governor, or- 
dered the first_of his countermeasures. If 























International 


the Russians insisted _on inspecting mili- 
tary trains, no trains would roll. He would 
supply his Berlin Americans by air, Dur- 
in hree days 125, hts mainly 

the Rhein-N ear 
F ranks sfurt, landed at Tempelhof Airdrome 
in the American sector of Berlin, carrying 
food and passengers. Actually, seventeen 
C-47s daily could deliver the 35 tons of 
food required by the 23,000 Western Al- 
lied population in Berlin. 

On Friday Clay called the Russian hand 
again. He ordered a military freight train 
bound for Berlin to proceed without inspec- 
tion. It got through without incident. Clay 
then lifted the self-imposed blockade on 
official freight shipments to Berlin—al- 
though the trains had to return empty 
because he still refused Soviet inspection 
of outgoing cargoes. He also maintained 
the ban on passenger traffic, which con- 
tinued to move by air. 

First Blood: Inside the anxious city 
the game of bluff and counterbluff reached 
levels that were both ludicrous and tragic. 
On Thursday a squad of Russian soldiers 
marched 100 yards into the British sector 
and established a road block near the Brit- 
ish-operated Gatow airfield. Armored cars 
and 400 British troops then moved up to 
seal off the Russians on three sides, leaving 
the way open back to the Soviet zone. 
About midnight the Russians meekly 
marched home again. 

The next day the Americans discovered 
that two armed Russian sentries were on 
guard at the Reichsbahn building—a huge 
red-brick railway operating base about 
two blocks inside the American zone which 
the Russians have occupied by agreement 
since 1945. Reprisals against this invasion 
came swiftly. Thirty American MP’s sur- 
rounded the building. For 27 hours, while 
German railway employes came and went 
at will, or leaned out the windows to watch 








cme 


let Soviet troops deliver food for their comrades, but Russian visitors are barred 


Q Newsweek, April 12, 1948 
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y HEY tell us they just didn’t 
=) L think it could happen. 
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They’ve been riding around in 
Buicks before—and couldn’t see 
how a car could ride smoother. 


& ‘Shee they stepped out in this 


spanking new 1948 beauty — and 
found it had happened. 


They found an engine even silkier 


§ than before. They found the little 


tremors wiped away, motor sen- 
sation reduced to the vanishing 
point, the shiver and shake that 


seem part of driving smothered | 


as though by a blanket. 


They found big soft tires spread- 


§ ing a feather bed over every mile. 


They found a mind-easing sure- 
ness and steadiness in a big 
car soft- footed as a cat, and 
just as quick and agile in 
its action. 






Were does it come 


from, this velvety 
quality? 


HELP AMERICA PRODUCE 
FOR PEACE=TURN IN YOUR 
SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 


When better 
automobiles are built 


LUE a 


will build them 


Still from Buick size and balance 
—still from the everlasting ease 
and buoyancy of gentle coil 
springs at each wheel. 


But now also from a wholly new 
method of engine mounting that 
controls vibration as never 
before. 


Nowalso from even bigger, softer 
tires, taking pressures as low as 
22 pounds, and mounted on 
Buick’s own Safety-Ride rims — 
rims actually wider than those on 
any other car. 


Now from half a score of things 
Buick engineers have been 
patiently putting together for 
years to, give you the gorgeous 















x TAPER-T 
* HI-POISE 
x QUADRU 
* ROAD-RITE 
* RIGID TOR 
* SOUND-SO 
* TEN SMAR 


UICK alone has all these featu 
B —————! 
ok DYNAFLOW DRIVE 
HRU STYLING 
Oo 
D FIREBALL P 
FLEX COIL SPRINGING 
BALANCE@ * FLEX- e 
QUE-TUBE * DUOMA 
RBER TOP LINING (Su 
T MODELS *« BODY 


(Optional, Roadmaster 


PICTURED is the 115 hp. Buick 
SUPER Convertible, with automatic top, 
door windows and front-seat adjustmert. White 
sidewall tires, as shown, available at extra cost. 


ride that flowers in these fashion 
leaders. 


Naturally, no one will blame 
you if you buy Buick simply on 
its distinctive looks. 


But no matter what you buy it on 
— size, style, power, handling — 
you'll lose your heart to the ride 
it gives you, especially if you 
settle on one of Buick’s dashing 
Convertibles. 


Try that ride for half an hour — 
then see how fast you make 
tracks to your Buick dealer to 
get a firm order in! 


BUICK pivision o— GENERAL MOTORS 
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SHIELDED RIDE 
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BY FISHER 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, 
Mutual Network, Mondays and Fridays 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 








FOREIGN TIDES 





urtNG last January and February, 
DOXA (the Italian Institute of 
Public Opinion Research) conducted a 
nationwide poll on the question: “In 
the best interests of the nation, which 
in your opinion is the party that should 
be most strongly supported?” The e- 
sults were 36 per cent in favor of the 
Christian Democratic party 
of Prime Minister De Gas- 
peri; only 20 per cent in favor 
of the Popular Front of the 
Communists and _ left-wing 
Socialists; 17 per cent unde- 
cided; and 27 per cent to 
right or left of center but cer- 
tainly anti-Communist. 
In terms of parliamentary 
strength, the Communists 
need 230 seats out of the 574 
in the chamber in order to force Com- 
munist representatives into the govern- 
ment. The implication of the DOXA 
poll is that they would get not more 
than 200 seats at the most. 


HE unusual virtue of this particular 

poll was that it surveyed groups of 
public opinion in great detail. The first 
and most positive result was to show 
that women are incomparably more 
conservative than men, regardless of 
age, occupation, or district. The news- 
paper Oggi said: “In order to obtain a 
majority, another party or group would 
have to capture slightly more than half 
of the total male votes, which is diffi- 
cult in itself, plus half the female vote, 
which is obviously impossible.” 

In the demographic division, the Pop- 
ular Front came off best in the relatively 
industrialized North, but even there got 
only 22.7 per cent against 34.8 per cent 
for the Christian Democrats. A further 
breakdown by population centers gave 
the Popular Front 23.6 per cent in lo- 
calities over 100,000, 25.3 per cent in 
localities from 50,000 to 100,000, and 
only 18.9 per cent in those under 50,000. 
The corresponding figures for the Chris- 
tian Democrats were 28.4 per cent, 30.8 
per cent and 38.6 per cent. 

As for the figures by age groups, they 
showed, not unexpectedly. that the 
young were more radical than the mid- 
dle-aged or the old. However, only in 
the group of men from 18 to 25 was the 
Popular Front stronger than the Chris- 
tian Democrats—by 34.7 per cent to 
20 per cent. 





Background for the Italian Election 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Among a people accustomed to demo- 
cratic elections and voting under nor- 
mal conditions, the conclusion would 
be inevitable: A Communist victory 
would be possible only if the franchise 
were left exclusively to men in large 
urban centers of the north. The catch 
in the statistics, however, is that Ital- 

lans are not accustomed to 
normal democratic electoral 
procedure and are not now 
voting under normal circum- 
stances. For one thing, the 
largest proportion of the elec- 
torate which may be expected 
to abstain from voting is 
among women and the agri- 
culturists of the south, both 
strongholds of Christian 
Democratic strength. More- 
over in small towns and country dis- 
tricts, Communist-trained squads _al- 
ready have begun to cajole or threaten 
citizens to vote Communist or stay 
away from the polls altogether. 

Another peculiarity is that instead of 
the long months of jockeying and dis- 
cussion to which we are accustomed. 
Italian political parties count on last- 
minute fervor, surprise tactics, and a 
whirlwind finish. Surprising as it may 
seem, until very recently the Italian 
press and the ordinary Italian voter 
have been less aware of—or at least less 
agitated about—the international issues 
in the election than we have been in 
this country. The Communists, after a 
comparatively mild start, are now loos- 
ing a barrage of threats and misrepre- 
sentations. Among the more dangerous 
misrepresentations is the repeated as- 
sertion by Communist leaders that or- 
ganized American labor has promised 
that Marshall-plan aid will continue to 
go to Italy, no matter what the outcome 
of the election. 


His is the background. It appears 

probable that the character of the 
Italian electorate will not permit a Com- 
munist victory. However, that does not 
mean that it will permit a clear-cut vic- 
tory for the moderate forces sympa- 
thetic to the Western democracies. The 
crucial period probably will be in the 
weeks immediately after the election 
when the Communists might attempt a 
coup on the Czechoslovakia model to 
gain the control of the government 
which they could not win with votes. 








proceedings, nine Russians, including a 
general, remained inside, free to leave but 
not to reenter. 

Nor could other Russians join them. 
More than 30 who tried were turned away 
with solemn politeness by the American 
MP’s. Some glared at being rebuffed, but 
one cordially shook hands with the Amer- 
ican captain who had barred him. Food, 
vodka, and cigarettes were passed through 
—after rigid American inspection of each 
parcel. 

Early on Sunday morning the Russians 
capitulated with full military honors. They 
marched out of the Reichsbahn, ‘exchang- 
ing salutes with the Americans before 
driving off. The last man out carried the 
Red flag under his arm. The MP’s were 
then withdrawn and soon afterward the 
Russian_headquarters notified the Ameri- 
cans that it would willingly discuss a clari- 
“fication of its transport control. 

But hopes foran_early easing of the 
crisis evaporated on April 5,when a Rus- 
sian Yak fighter, evidently trying to harass 
a_Viking transport coming into land at 
Gatow, collided_with the British plane. 
Th Russian pilot and all fourteen persons 
in the British plane were killed. British, 
American, and French commanders at once 
obdered that fighters would escort all-trans- 
port flights, but later canceled these orders 
after the Russians expressed regret for the 
crash and gave assurances of non-inter- 
ference with Allied planes. 

















Significance-- 

The Russian war of nerves in Berlin is 
believed to have been decided on soon 
after the breakdown of the London for 
eign ministers’ conference last December 

‘he timetable may have been expedited 
recently because the Russians have been 
losing ground in their propaganda cam. 
paign among the Germans. The enthusiasm 
shown by Germans at the Western-sector 
rally on the centenary of the 1848 Revolu 
tion (Newsweek, March 29) and the vic- 
tories of anti-Communists in recent Berlin 
trade-union elections have indicated that 
the Russian grip on Berlin Germans is 
slipping. 

Thus, despite scareheads that made the 
crisis look momentarily like the Pearl 
Harbor of the third world war, it was 
essentially _a_political_ maneuver designed 


to embarrass. the Western n ; 
sible, frighten them into whdrgnine 


‘voluntarily— shot being “fired 


The Americans’ firm decision to sit tight 
and call the Russian bluff was based_in 
part on a conviction that-the-Russians_are 























not yet ready for a shooting war. 





“Whatever new restrictive measures the 
Russians may impose—and more can be 
expected, perhaps interference with tele- 
phone and telegraph communications or 
restrictions on light and power facilities— 
the Westerners can and will remain, main- 
taining supplies by air if necessary,” cabled 
John E. Thompson, chief of Newsweex’s 


QO OQ Newsweek, April 12, 1948 
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SMe acide 


Non-corroding, ever-lustrous, 


strong... stainless steel is such 
remarkable stuff, no wonder you 
see it nearly everywhere you turn! 

In the spigots and other gleam- 
ing gadgets of the soda fountains 
where the high-school set fore- 
gather in the late afternoons. In 
tarnish-proof kitchen. sinks and 
pots and pans, that can be in- 
stantly restored to full luster with 
a damp cloth. In carving sets, 
tableware, plumbing fixtures, 
even costume jewelry. In auto- 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





THE STEEL OF LASTING LUSTER 


mobile grill-work and trim that 
stay bright for the life of the car. 

You see stainless steel in ad- 
vanced types of railway passen- 
ger cars and buses. The milk 
truck you pass on the highway 
has a stainless tank. Stainless 
often adds sparkle and glamor to 
retail stores, restaurants, all sorts 
of buildings. And of course it has 





SERVES THE NATION 





countless industrial applications, 
especially in the food and chemi- 
cal industries. 

All stainless steels are highly 
specialized. Sometimes they are 
“tailor-made” for jobs requiring 
combinations of properties, such 
as high strength and endurance 
in the face of severe corrosive 
action or intense heat. Bethlehem 
makes dozens of stainless grades 
or compositions, each one with 
characteristics that make it suit- 
able for a particular kind of use. 























TORRINGTON ///2/; BEARINGS 


Needle * Spherical Roller - Straight Roller - Tapered Roller + Ball - Needle Rollers 
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Torrington Needle Bearings in film reel, take-up 
spindle, sprocket drive mechanism, and extension 
reel spindle and pulley contribute to the smooth op- 
eration of the Revere sound projector, model SP 16. 














SMOOTH, POSITIVE OPERATION, compact design, 
lasting lubrication . .. these are only a few of the 
performance features of Torrington Needle Bear- 
ings in many modern snsiliens like the Revere 
Projector illustrated. 








Though you may never see the bearings, you 
will be seeing more and more of their advantages. ma 
in home appliances, shop tools, industrial products. 
And you can be sure of superior performance, 
longer life and lower power requirements in the 
products “Equipped with Torrington Needle Bear- 
ings”. 

Look for the use of Needle Bearings when you 
buy ...and it will pay you to feature the advan- 
tages of these efficient and low-cost bearings in the 
equipment you build and sell. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. ° South Bend 21, Ind. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Berlin bureau. “Our countermeasures 
against the Russians are unlikely to have 
any more effect on them than theirs on us, 
but the so-called crisis is likely to continue 
for some time unless and until Russia 
decides to start a war.” 

The decisive factor in the struggle for 
Berlin may be civilian food. Since 1945, 
one-half to two-thirds of Berlin’s general 
food supply has come from Western Ger- 
many. If the Western Powers are dislodge: 
from Berlin, they will certainly stop such 
shipments. The Russians may hesitate a 
long time before taking the final steps that 
would force them to make up this de- 
ficiency from their own stores. 


FRANCE: 


Unrestlessness 


In the Rue Mouffetard, a poorer-class 
shopping street on the Paris Left Bank, 
two shabbily dressed housewives were 
pawing over aluminum saucepans on which 
prices had been reduced that morning. 
Said one: “You keep reading that the gov- 
ernment has brought down the prices on 
shoes, woolens, and electricity, but I tell 
you 70 per cent of what comes out of this 
purse goes for food and you don’t see that 
going down, do you?” The other an- 
swered: “Well, perhaps this is the begin- 
ning, of a general reduction, even on food. 
Give the government a chance. Patience. 
Nous verrons [we shall see].” 

This argument was repeated endlessly 
in every corner of France last week as the 
government and Premier Robert Schuman 
staged a vigorous campaign to batter 
prices down to reasonable levels. Decrees 
and voluntary agreements with big indus- 
tries led to major slashes: 20 per cent off 
on workers’ clothing, 10 per cent on coal 
for domestic use, 6 per cent on workers’ 
shoes, 3 per cent on all other shoes, 7 per 
cent on farm machinery, 10 per cent on 
fertilizers, and 7 per cent on electricity. 
The hope was to create a “downward at- 
” This, plus the government’s 
dumping of quantities of imported food- 
stuffs, would force down food prices as well. 

The populace, calloused by a series of 
frustrated hopes, adopted a crossed-fin- 
gers attitude. Reports from Marseille, 
Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Lille showed that 
reaction was summed up by the Rue 
Mouffetard woman’s “Nous verrons.” But 
the same reports indicated that the moral 
atmosphere everywhere in France was now 
higher than at any time since the war. 
The Czech crisis and the coming Italian 
elections, discussed in every foyer and 
bistro, had heightened alarm over Com- 
munism and_ strengthened the govern- 
ment’s hand. “Of course, they have made 
mistakes, but it’s the first government 
since the war that has had the guts to try 
something positive. Give it a chance.” 

April and May loomed as the critical 
months. Food prices would inevitably 


Newsweek, April 12, 1948 
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Black Star 


Communist Togliatti’s threats of force bring out a show of government power 


come down in June as the first result of 
what promised to be an excellent harvest. 
But still the danger remained that the 
Communist Confédération Générale du 
Travail would utilize the critical months 
by demanding general wage increases, 
prod their cohorts into a new wave of 
strikes, and throw the whole nation’s 
economy into turmoil. 


ITALY: 


Chips on Shoulders 


In the small Italian town of Somaglia, 
outside Milan, a Communist “punitive 
expedition” last week set out to punish 
Giovanni Toninelli, a farmer accused of 
Fascist leanings. Instead, Toninelli shot 
two of his assailants. 

For the first time in the bitter campaign- 
ing for the April 18 election, violence flared 
throughout Italy. Political meetings were 
broken up with fists, knives, firecrackers, 
stones, and rotten fruit. Outside Naples, 
a truckload of Communists returning from 
a rally was set upon with pistols and 
grenades, and seven were wounded. In 
Sicily, three officials of the left-wing Land 
Workers Confederation were ambushed 
and machine-gunned. In Andria, a right- 
wing Socialist leader was killed by a mem- 
ber of a Communist strong-arm squad. On 


the island of Pantelleria, police killed three 
and wounded fourteen rioters when a 
Communist-led mob set fire to the gov- 
ernment headquarters building. 

Anti-Communists interpreted the vio- 
lence as a sign that the Communists were 
losing hope for a legal victory in the elec- 
tion. But expert observers warned against 
overoptimism and said the Communists 
still might get 35 per cent of the national 
vote. Roman gamblers, however, were bet- 
ting the Reds would get only 30.5 per cent, 
down from 45 per cent a month before. 

Red Shirt Ban: The Italian Com- 
munists, like the Russians, still were hem- 
ming and hawing on the proposal to return 
Trieste to Italy. The Westerners then hit 
them again—asking the UN to reconsider 
Italy’s membership application twice ve- 
toed by Russia. When the Communist 
leader Palmiro Togliatti denounced Amer- 
ican aid at a rally in Lecce in the heel of 
the Italian boot, the crowd booed him for 
five minutes and then marched off, chant- 
ing “Viva l’America!” 

Premier Alcide De Gasperi answered 
the recent Communist threat of possible 
violence after the election: “Those who 
want to use force will . . . find that the 
force of the state will be put against them.” 
In a show of power, Italian soldiers and 
police paraded through Communist strong- 
holds, including Milan, Padua, Bologna, 


and Florence. In Rome, on Sunday, 25,000 
troops from the army, navy, air force, 
police, and carabinieri (national police) 
showed off their submachine guns, tanks, 
armored cars, artillery, and maroon- 
painted American jeeps and weapons car- 
riers in the biggest display of military 
force since Mussolini’s time. A decree 
aimed directly at Communist strong-arm 
squads forbade political groups to wear 
matching neckerchiefs, shirts, berets, or 
ties until after the election. Police were 
ordered to stand guard at all political 
meetings and to act “with energy” against 
hecklers. To keep order on election day, 
the armed forces and local and national 
police would mobilize 330,000 men. 

The precautions offended Togliatti. 
“There is no need of police armored cars 
and weapons,” he said. “The Democratic 
Popular Front [the Communists and their 
allies] wants tranquillity and a free vote.” 
But the Communist party promptly 
warned “all government employes” that 
they would be held “directly responsible” 
for their actions, and added: “This re- 
minder goes particularly for police who 
trample on the law because of sectarian 
fanaticism or servile obedience.” 


SCOTLAND: 


Business and Beasties 


Early on April 1 the freshly paimted 
13,500-ton ship Empire Brent—salvaged 
in 1944 from the beach at Salerno, Italy, 
where she had lain crippled for nearly a 
year—slipped out of King George V Dock 
in the gray, gale-lashed Clyde River at 
Glasgow. Aboard her as she headed out to 
sea were 900 Scotsmen and Englishmen 
bound for Australia, the first emigrants to 


leave the Clyde for a quarter of a century. 


Once Glasgow was Britain’s gateway to 
the new world, but now Scotsmen watched 
the Empire Brent’s sailing with misgiving. 
For the Highlands, grandiose but depopu- 
lated, could ill afford to lose more canny 
brains and skilled hands. They were needed 
at home for the recovery program described 
in this report from Inverness by Fred 


Vanderschmidt, chief of Newsweex’s Lon- 
don bureau: 


In three days’ journey from Glasgow to 
Moray Firth, I’ve seen more work done 
and more work planned than in the last 
year and a quarter below the Border. 

In the narrow, winding Clyde itself, the 
thunder of pneumatic hammers and the 
lightning of acetylene torches fill the air. 
In Glasgow’s “industrial estates”—unique 
nonprofit developments where the small 
manufacturer can get a standard factory 
ready to receive his machinery and work- 
men at the cheap rent of a shilling per 
square foot—they are fabricating every- 
thing from air pistols to coffin handles in 
a single tiny plant. 

Up at Loch Sloy, baby sister of Loch 


Newsweek, April 12, 1948 
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You will remember the fabulous 
lamp—and how it served its mas- 
ter, Aladdin. Serving you, today, 
is a real “magic lamp”. . . the elec- 
tron tube. 

You are familiar with these tubes 
in your radio, Victrola radio-phono- 
graph or television set... but that 
is only a small part of the work they 
do. Using radio tubes, RCA Labora- 
tories have helped to develop many 
new servants for man. 


A partial list includes: all-electronic 
television, FM radio, portable radios, 








This “magic lamp” makes Aladdin's look lazy 


the electron microscope, radio-heat, 
radar, Shoran, Teleran, and countless 
special “tools” for science, communica- 
tions and commerce. 


The electron microscope, helping 
in the fight against disease, magni- 
fies bacteria more than 100,000 di- 
ameters, radar sees through fog and 
darkness, all-electronic television 
shows events taking place at a dis- 
tance, radio-heat “glues” wood or 
plastics, Shoran locates points on 
the earth’s surface with unbeliev- 
able accuracy, Teleran adds to the 
safety of air travel. 


RCA scientists—pioneers in radio-electronics—apply the “radio 
tube” to communications, science, industry, entertainment, and transportation, 


RADIO CORPORATION of A1ERICA 


Constant advances in radio-elec- 
tronics are a major objective at RCA 
Laboratories. Fully developed, these 
progressive developments are part of 
the instruments bearing the name RCA, 
or RCA Victor. 


When in Radio City, New York, 
be sure to see the radio, television 
and electronic wonders on display 
at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th Street. Admission is always 
free. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, New 
York City 20, N. Y. 
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New Revolution in 


Hearing Atds/ 





The new Zenith “75” 
comes to you by mail! 
No “fitting,” no sales 
pressure. Hear better 
or Zenith will refund 
your money in full! < 


Single Unit 
$75 Complete 


T LAST—your opportunity to dis- 
A cover how much a hearing aid 
can mean in your life . . . without 
embarrassment or inconvenience, 
without exposing yourself to high 
pressure salesmen, without risking 
a penny! 

All made possible by this im- 
proved kind of hearing aid that 
needs no “fitting.” Because it em- 
ploys Zenith’s “Full-Range Audio” 
principle, designed to amplify the 
full range of sounds covered by the 
instrument. Thus you, yourself, can 
instantly select the particular range 
that enables you to hear best in dif- 
ferent surroundings—with Zenith’s 
Fingertip Control! The correctness of 
this principle was recently confirmed 
in U. S. Government-sponsored re- 
search at Harvard University. 

Revolutionary Money-Back Trial 
Because the Zenith “75” needs no “fit- 
ting”— is so advanced in perform- 
ance—it is the only hearing aid that 
comes to you by mail with this sen- 
sational guarantee: 





Weor it at home, at work, at movies, 
anywhere. Compare its quality, perform- 
ance, operating econamy (less than Ic per 
hour battery cost) with that of any other 
hearing aid. If the Zenith “75” does not 
excel on all counts... if it isn’t better than 
you ever dreamed any hearing aid could 
be... return it within ten days of receipt 
and get your money back in full! 


And because it comes to you by mail, 
the Zenith “75” also saves you over 
$100! If its price had to include “fit- 
ting,” middlemen’s profits and high 
sales commissions, this top quality 
hearing aid would have to sell for 
$195, instead of $75. So do as tens of 
thousands have already done. Order 
your Zenith “75” and find new hap- 
piness, new zest for living. You owe 
it to your family, friends and busi- 
ness associates. Use coupon below. 


a. Look only to your doctor for 
N = advice on your ears and hearing. 


s 
Broan 


BY THE MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS ZENITH RADIOS 
WS MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. N-438 


5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 339, Illinois 


(CI enclose check or money order for $75* for one Zenith “75” Hearing Aid. If I am not 
completely deiighted, I may return it within ten days after receipt and get my money 


back in full. 


*Plus tax of $1.50 for residents of Illinois or New York City; $1.88 for residents of Cali- 


fornia, except Los Angeles, $2.25 
CO Please send m 


eedescriptive literature about the new Zenith “75.” 
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Lomond, one of the most important units 
of the North of Scotland hydroelectric 
project is making marked headway. This 
project as a whole is the greatest industrial 
undertaking ever made in Scotland, which 
has authority to spend $400,000,000 on 
hydroelectricity. It is counted upon to 
bring cheap power and industry to the 
Highlands. which now have little but 
majestic snow-capped peaks, _ terrifying 
winds, tumbling waterfalls, and mysterious 
bottomless lakes. 

In the 27 square miles of the Loch Sloy 
watershed there now dwells just one sheep- 
herder. His cottage nestles at the foot of 
Ben Vorlich, through which a hydroelectric 
tunnel is being driven. On the slopes above, 
Clan MacFarlane once rallied for its fre- 
quent raids at the sign of the fiery cross 
and with battle cries of “Loch Sloy! Loch 
Sloy!”” Now the MacFarlanes are scattered 
to the ends of the earth. 

Monster Season: But with the magic 
of low-priced electricity “Scotland will be 
on top of the world in five years, barring 
war,” says Tom Johnston, former Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, who is chair- 
man of the North of Scotland Hydroelec- 
tric Board. When finished, the scheme will 
supplement Britain’s total electric supplies 
by one-seventh and will benefit England 
directly, for surplus juice is to be sold 
south of the Border. Had the hydroelec- 
tric project been in being, there would 
have been no ‘fuel crisis in the winter 
of 1947. 

For the immediate future, the Scots are 
frantically developing another industry to 
fill their fine hotels and travel their smooth 
winding roads—the tourist byginess. 
By Axgust, officials predict, “you Won't be 


whopping meals daily for as little as $30 
a week. 
Up here at Inverness they are dusting 
off the Loch_Ness monster for the tourist 
“season. | have heard eighteen stories of the 
fffonster in the last eight hours, all of them 
told with apparent sincerity. Among the 
believers is R. J. Wotherspoon, Inverness’s 
leading citizen, whose solidity is evidenced 
by the fact he has telephone No. 1. Wother- 
spoon saw the monster one day last year 
just after tea. “At first it looked like an ele- 
phant lying on its side. Then I looked 
again and I saw six such whalelike projec- 
tions from the water. The tail stuck out of 
the lake like a massive’arm. All of a sudden 
a salmon jumped from the lake, and as it 
hit the water the monster dived for it in 
a great surge. My wife warned me away 
from the bank. Unfortunately, I had left 
my camera on the running board of my 
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The monster is still resting. this spring. 
He usually comes out about June, which. 
strangely enough, is about the start of the 
tourist season. 
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“MH is MASS HANDLING — 1 
e a systematic movement of the 
Old Look Kilts most units, in the shortest time 
at the lowest cost 
Scottish tempers flared last week follow- 
ing a report that British tailors planned 


to give kilts the New Look by drop- N d 
ping hemlines 6 inches. Sir Donald Cam- You ee 
eron of Lochiel muttered dourly: “Kilts 

are not like women’s fashions. They don’t 

20 up one year and down the next.” And 


when Sir Harry Lauder was asked if he ; 
would adopt the New Look, the most fa- SEND FOR FREE COPY Handling Materials—illustrated, 


é shows how modern handling methods Pm, 
mous kilt-weareg of them all nearly howled can save both time and money in &, 


with rage. “Never!” he declared. “Why. oe 
lad, my knees wouldn’t show, and the 

lassies wouldn’t even give me_a wee 

glance.” — 





to Increase Output! 









BRITAIN: < ‘ q 
H. M. Volts ' : ™ 


Without blinking a light, the $1,480,- 
000,000 British electric-utilities industry 
last week went the nationalized way of 
coal and railroads. Nearly 300 generating 
stations and more than 500 suppliers 
handed over their assets and staffs to the 
British Electricity Authority, a government 
agency. 

Despite the size of the transfer, vesting 
day, April 1, passed almost without cere- 
mony, although BEA Chairman Lord Cit- 
rine sent each of his 130,000 new employes 
a personal letter: “We are all one family 
... We must give an even better service 
than in the past.” Nearly two-thirds of the 
industry had long been under local public 
ownership and there were few pained out- 
cries, although Brig. Gen. Wade Hampton TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIV. 47, 1226 E. 152nd ST., CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
Hayes, $ 40,000-a-year head of Edmund- Representatives in Principal Cities 
son’s Electricity Corp., resigned rather 
than serve under the new regime. 

For most Britons, vesting day was DON’T BE A VICTIM OF OVER-EXPANSION — 

* ain 

sich anes ol ean cae vandhal hae lace OKaaNZ-MmelUhs ole] Mla Zoli ame) (olal adel alm ol-Mlalda-telt-\> MW Atial 
rates for electricity. Increases of as much Towmotor Mass Handling. Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks, 
as 50 per cent were predicted for areas T d : . : ; 

where yates ane low; But on the beighte ractors and Accessories will provide an uninterrupted 
side, there was the promise of eventual flow of materials that keeps production moving steadily 
rate reductions and of the elimination of : ; . 

the varying voltages, currents, and fixtures and increases the productive potential of your present 


that have made Britain an electrician’s YorUny olasl-Valmmeolate MM aatolal Xohja-1emml kel a=W al-Mmaalelo(-1aammel o) olgelelaa) 
paradise—and a householder’s hell. 
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to materials handling problems, find out now how 
Ghost Layer Towmotors can increase production in any plant, 


In their 500 “churches”—usually hired large or small. 
rooms, garages, or private drawing rooms, 
but sometimes more elaborately equipped 
with pews, harmonium, and lectern—some 
18,000 members of the British Spiritualists 
Union meet regularly for table-tapping 
séances by mediums, and other spiritualis- 
tic phenomena. For 30 of his 67 years, a 
sharp-eyed skeptic named Harry Price 
devoted most of his time to investigating 
and exploding their discoveries—until he 
died last week, most unmysteriously, of a F k Lif T k T 
heart attack as he puffed his after-lunch Or l t ruc S an d ractors 


pipe at his home in Pulborough, Sussex. 





Price became interested in psychic phe- 
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Our London booking agent, Harry Price, tried 
to coax us into a tour of the provinces, but 
I felt | needed a nice long rest. And so |— 
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Barnaby! Gus’s return 
is fortuitous, isn’t it? 
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Barnaby’s comic-strip ghost is one of those never exposed by Harry Price 


nomena at the age of 8 when he gawked 
at a “magician” performing in the Shrews- 
bury market square. He started collecting 
magic and spiritualism books that eventu- 
ally made a 20,000-volume library. Ardent 
Spiritualists scornfully called him “the 
notorious Mr. Price.” Others were never 
sure whether he was a believer or not, 
though he himself once said 99 per cent 
of supernatural phenomena were faked, 
but the one per cent was inexplicable. 

The inexplicable one per cent kept him 
busy visiting hundreds of haunted houses 
searching for the Indian rope trick, photo- 
graphing ectoplasm, and alternately alarm- 
ing ordinary citizens and infuriating Spirit- 
ualists. 

His biggest success was at Borley Rec- 
tory in Suffolk, where doors allegedly 
locked themselves, books flew across the 
room, and dishes disappeared. The goings 
on finally led the church to move the rector 
to a quieter house. Price rented the rectory 
and for three years had a happy time ex- 
perimenting, inviting earthly non-Spirit- 
ualists for eerie week ends. If anything, 
the phenomena increased during his tenure 
—which made many wonder whether Price 
was not a spoofer as well as an investiga- 
tor. This belief was enhanced by his firm 
refusal to let other competent investiga- 
tors check his findings. 

No mediums attended Harry Price’s 
funeral, and many probably were relieved 
not to be further subjected to his scien- 
tific skepticism. Not that serious Spiritual- 
ists opposed all his work; the frivolous 
practitioners annoy them, too. As one re- 
cently remarked: “Some of the guides of 
the popular commercial mediums get their 
information around the astral gutters.” 


Not Fit to Hang 


After William Gray shot his wife he 
turned his gun upon himself. But the bullet 
only shattered his jaw. Tried for murder, 
he was sentenced on March 16 to hang. 
Last week, the fumbled suicide attempt 
saved his life a second time: The Home 
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Office in London commuted his sentence 
to life imprisonment because his wound 
made it “medically impracticable to carry 
out the execution.” 


JAPAN: 


Reins on Labor 


One day last week Ichiro Nakagawa of 
Kyoto discovered that the second floor of 
his house was on fire. He ran to the phone, 
shouted “Moshi, moshi!” (Hey, there!) , 
and told the operator to call the fire de- 
partment. The operator calmly replied: “I 
am on strike. No connection.” Nakagawa’s 
house burned down. 

This was just one of the ways in which 









Bandwagon: Toshio Oda, contractor and self-appointed MacArthur- 


quickie strikes, called in a variety of in- 
dustries and services, have hit individual 
Japanese during recent weeks. In addition, 
the over-all effect on Japan’s faltering in- 
dustry has been serious. The Japanese 
Government, bound by American-inspired 
laws for protecting labor and fostering the 
growth of unions, has not dared to take 
repressive action. On March 29 the occupa- 
tion Frankenstein was forced to step in to 
curb the labor monster it had been instru- 
mental in creating. 

To the office of James S. Killen, head of 
SCAP’s labor division, in the rickety old 
Forestry Building were summoned the tiny 
Communications Minister, Eiji Tomiyoshi, 
the Labor Minister, Kanju Kato, and the 
head of the Communications Workers 
Union, a reformed playboy named Kazuyo- 
shi Dobashi. They were ordered to call off a 
strike of more than. 500,000 communica- 
tions workers scheduled for March 31. This 
walkout had been planned as the climax to 
“piston” strikes—as Japanese called the 
quickie walkouts. Two days later the SCAP 
ban was extended to all coordinated re- 
gional work stoppages. On April 1 Premier 
Hitoshi Ashida announced that the Diet 
might soon be called to pass a Japanese 
version of the Taft-Hartley Act. At the 
same time the government jailed some 
strike instigators and showed signs of force- 
ful action against the unions. 

SCAP’s action marked the second time 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur had been obliged 
to intervene directly in Japanese labor dis- 
putes. The first occasion was in January 
1947, when the Supreme Commander per- 
sonally banned a general strike. That walk- 
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for-President manager in Japan, lines up Tokyo students as can- 
vassers to seek signatures to a petition endorsing the generals 
candidacy. He will send the petitions here for campaign use. 
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out was organized by Communists through 
the unions they dominate. Its purpose was 
to embarrass and harass the American oc- 
cupation. Most observers thought the Reds 
had also sparked the current wave of 
“piston” strikes. MacArthur’s intervention 
apparently gave the Japanese Government 
the courage to attempt to deal with the 
powerful Communist-dominated unions. 


CHINA: 


Rice-Roots Politics 


Ten hunger-striking delegates to China’s 
National Assembly last week petulantly 
turned their backs on the rice cakes and 
milk set before them; only briefly did they 
yield to the temptation of oranges and 
fragrant tea. Sixty others, guarded by 100 
white-helmeted police, were locked up in a 
Nanking hostel where half of them con- 
vened a table-pounding “rump Parlia- 
ment” and angrily asserted that “this is 
the real National Assembly.” 

All the protesters were Kuomintang par- 
ty members who had been elected by write- 
in votes—to the same Assembly seats 
Chiang Kai-shek had previously promised 
to the small parties of his “token”? coali- 
tion. As the Assembly opened on March 29 
to elect a President and Vice President for 
China, the generalissimo, pounding the 
table right back at the rebels, ordered them 
to surrender their seats. “I have made my 
decisions,” he said. “They cannot be 
changed.” 

Challenger: Despite this not-so-civil 
skirmish within the civil war, Chiang was 
a sure bet for any post he wanted—al- 
though his startling announcement on 
Sunday that he would reject the Presi- 
dency indicated he might make that an 
honorific office and assume the Premier- 
ship instead. Meanwhile, observers had 
thought they saw in the race for Vice 
President the beginnings of a potential 
challenge to the generalissimo’s sacrosanct 
authority. With pamphlets and speeches, 
Gen. Li Tsung-jen was vigorously con- 
testing the Kuomintang-favored candida- 
cies of Dr. Sun Fo and Yu Yu-jen. 

Although a Kuomintang man himself, 
General Li in 1936 had led a secession 
movement against Chiang for his ac- 
quiescent policy toward Japan. During the 
war the record of his Kwangsi troops put 
the dynamic general among the top six 
military leaders of China. Since the sur- 
render of Japan he has been busy fighting 
the Communists as commander of the gen- 
eralissimo’s North China headquarters in 
Peiping. He has now declared that if de- 
feated for the Vice Presidency he will re- 
sign his military post and stump the coun- 


try for reform and a higher standard of - 


living for the peasants. “The most pressing 
problem confronting North China and 


Manchuria is the people’s livelihood,” he - 


said. “Without solving that problem, all 
military measures are doomed to failure.” 


April 12, 1948 











Until your product is safe in the hands 
of the ultimate purchaser, your respon- 
sibility is incomplete. You can assure 
a “happy landing” for your product, no 
matter how it travels, by giving it the 
better protection of Gaylord Boxes— 
designed for safe delivery. « » For com- 
petent assistance in your packaging 
problems, call the nearest Gaylord Office. 


® Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
® Folding Cartons 
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CONFERENCE: 


The Whole World First 


Communism was not on the original 
agenda of the ninth Pan American con- 
ference which opened in Bogota, Colombia, 
on March 30. Nevertheless, Communism 
dominated the first week of the meeting. 

Secretary of State Marshall had opened 
the campaign when he persuaded the steer- 
ing committee to permit discussion of the 
problem of “foreign-inspired subversive ac- 
tivities directed against the institutions 
and the peace and security of the Ameri- 
can republics.” 

Another shot was fired on the second 
day of the conference by Chile, whose gov- 
ernment is in the front rank of anti-Com- 
munist forces in the hemisphere. 

Chile broke diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union last October. It is holding 
in custody 22 members of the Soviet Em- 
bassy staff because the Russian daughter- 
in-law of the former Chilean Ambassador 
to Moscow is not allowed to leave Russia. 
It was Chile that brought the issue of 
Russian complicity in the Czech crisis be- 
fore the Security Council of the United 
Nations. Last week President Gabriel Gon- 
zalez Videla called a special session of 
Congress to consider outlawing the Com- 
munist party. 

Time to Choose: By the “spontane- 
ous” reaction of its people, Dr. Juvenal 
Hernandez told the Bogota conference, 
Chile had taken a stand in the world 
crisis. “She is neither indifferent nor neu- 
tral,” he declared. “She is with the coun- 
tries which defend democracy and liberty. 
And this should be, in my opinion, the at- 
titude of all the countries of America.” 

Later in the week Chile presented a 
draft resolution which condemned Com- 
munism as an “imminent danger” to the 
hemisphere, urged the American republics 
to take quick action “to suppress sub- 
versive activities,” and called on them to 
exchange information on the measures 
taken. 

In private talks with the other dele- 
gates, Chile and the United States were 
trying to win unanimous support for the 
resolution. Already they were running into 
opposition. It was clear that Argentina 
would not support any collective declara- 
tion against Communism “as an idea.” 
Argentine Foreign Minister Juan Atilio 
Bramuglia had told a press conference on 
his arrival at Bogota that the only basis 
for action against Communism was a sound 
economic policy. It was not a question of 
the police, he said, but of a program for 
the elimination of misery and unemploy- 
ment. Argentina was anti-Communist only 
to the extent that by ceaselessly fighting 
economic injustices it might be said to be 
attacking Communism at the roots. He 
left no doubt that President Perén in- 
tended to stand by his “third position” be- 
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Marshall warns Latin Americans... 


tween Communism and capitalism. This 
was still his policy, Bramuglia indicated 
after talking with Marshall. “However, we 
are anti-Communist,” he added. 

The Two Bolivars: Overshadowed 
only by the international political crisis, 
economic problems preoccupied the dele- 
gates at Bogota. Secretary Marshall intro- 
duced the theme in his first conference 
speech on April 1. The Latin Americans 
listened respectfully but without enthusi- 
asm to his formal address. As he finished 
reading it, he looked up from the manu- 
script and placed his hands on either side 
of the stand. 

“Now my friends,” he said, “I wish to 
speak to you personally and directly.” For 
five minutes he appealed for understanding 
of “the tremendous responsibilities and the 
equally tremendous burdens the Govern- 
ment of the United States has been com- 
pelled to assume.” He went on: “I was 
sitting here yesterday and regarding this 








Franklin—El Tiempo, Bogota 
... that the dollar isn’t as fat as it 
looked in their mirror 


very decorative and impressive mural 
painting [of Simon Bolivar] which illumi- 
nates this room. It suddenly occurred to 
me that it had a particular significance.” 
Then he told of the capture of Okinawa— 
“the last territory that we wrested from 
the Japanese”—and of how Gen. Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, commander of the Tenth 
Army, had died there. 

“Surely, that has some significance,” he 
said, “that out in the Pacific, that man 
who made a great contribution and finally 
gave his life for the peace and security of 
the Pacific, so that there would no longer 
be a threat to your western shores, should 
have borne the name of your great Liber- 
ator. Certainly that indicates something 
of our common purpose and much more of 
our common bonds.” 

There was a storm of applause. Latin 
American delegates called the impromptu 
speech “magnificent” and “wonderful.” As 
the conference adjourned for its first week 
end, Marshall seemed to be convincing 
most of the delegates that the world crisis 
must take priority over the longer-term 
economic needs of Latin America. 


COSTA RICA: 


Left-Shoulder Arms 


On balance, the week’s fighting in Costa 
Rica favored the rebel supporters of Otilio 
Ulate, the conservative winner of the 
February Presidential election who was 
counted out by the leftist government. But 
a decision was nowhere in sight, and there 
were rumors that rebel leaders were dis- 
cussing a compromise settlement with the 
government. 

The exact part being played by the gov- 
ernment’s Communist allies was still a 
matter of controversy. But some facts 
emerged. 

To bolster up the army and police force, 
President Teodoro Picado signed up some 
hundreds of Communist roustabouts from 
Puntarenas and other ports. Their con- 
spicuous presence on the streets of San 
José gives visitors the impression that they 
control the city. Actually, they do not, 
although they exercise an influence dis- 
proportionate to their numbers. The Com- 
munist (Popular Vanguard) party has 
only 2,000 active members and a total fol- 
lowing of about 8,000. 

Reports that the army and the police 

occupy the Presidential palace are also 
misleading. The palace is being used as 
military headquarters, but this does not 
mean that the government is a prisoner of 
the military. President Picado is living at 
an army barracks for his own safety and 
for closer liaison with the army. 
' There are indications that Picado may 
regret having armed the Communists. 
When it comes time to disarm them, they 
will probably demand a high price for their 
support and may resist disarming if they 
do not get it. 


Newsweek, April 12, 1948 
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WE MAKE THINGS SOFTER 





for millions of hard-working hands! 


Without work gloves, injury and 
discomfort would threaten the skilled 
hands of millions of America’s indus- 
trial workers and farmers. 

To protect those hands, a work 
glove fabric is required which com- 
bines rugged strength with flexibility, 
lightness, and soft inner finish for 
comfort. An especially developed 
Pepperell flannel fulfills these condi- 
tions completely—as leading manu- 
facturers of work gloves testify, year 
after year, by their repeated orders 
for this fabric. 

Last year, for example, Pepperell 
produced enough work glove fabric 
to make some fifty million pairs— 
enough to provide two pairs for every 
farm and factory worker in the entire 
country. 

Pepperell’s leadership in the cotton 
textile industry is founded on the 
production of a wide range of fabrics. 


Among them are great quantities of 
fabrics for industry, suit linings, and 
shoe linings. Of course, the most fa- 
mous Pepperell products are our qual- 
ity sheets, work clothes fabrics, and 
blankets. Indeed, all our fabrics are 
quality goods, produced in volume— 
priced for the widest possible market. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
160 State Street, Boston 2, Massachusetts 
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Pepperell’s 6 Busy Plants 


MILLS 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
LINDALE, GEORGIA 
PEPPERELL, ALABAMA 


FINISHING PLANTS 


LEWISTON, MAINE 
PEPPERELL, ALABAMA 


THEY POUR FORTH ASTEADY STREAM 
OF MUCH-NEEDED FABRICS: 


Sheets - Pillowcases - Blankets 
Crib Blankets - Chambrays - Coverts 
Pinchecks - Whipcords - Flannels 
Marquisettes + Fabrics for Sports- 
wear, Industry, Abrasives, Shoe 
Linings - Rayon Fabrics for Suit 
Linings and Women’s Wear - Fine 


Fabric Finishes. 





FABRICS 





LOOMED FOR QUALITY — PRODUCED IN VOLUME | 
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Baltimore Sun 


Jim: The batter was shy 


At Bat: James A. Farry, former Demo- 
cratic national chairman and _ erstwhile 
Roosevelt fan, took part in baseball prac- 
tice during a visit to Loyola College in 
Baltimore, knocking out two line drives. 
Asked for a political forecast, the man 
whose reminiscences in his recent book, 
“Jim Farley’s Story,” have made _head- 
lines, said that someone would have to 
pinch-hit for him. 


Pendulum: Mrs. Rosert A. Tart was 
still brooding about the porch Harry S. 
Truman added to the White House. Ad- 
dressing a Rockford, IIl., Republican 
women’s club, she said: “I should think he 
wouldn’t want to sit on it, especially since 
it faces south. But perhaps he will install 
a swing and swing from right to left, and 
that way he will feel natural.” 


Great Minds: Simultaneous similar in- 
spiration struck two syndicated cartoonists, 
Ernie BusuMiuer, creator of Nancy, and 
Cart ANDERSON, who draws Henry. On 
March 30 both comic strips were built on 
the same gag—a handkerchief tied around 
the head of the main character, resembling 
rabbit ears. 


Analysis: Giving Hollywood a quick go- 
ing-over, Dr. R. V. Linaver, movie-colony 
psychiatrist, found everybody in the pic- 
ture business heading straight for mental 
exhaustion. The causes: Kleig lights, peer- 
ing visitors on the sets, the constant social 
whirl, the criticism of directors, and the 
worry and strain of heavy taxes. To make 
it worse, Hollywood is a tight little clique. 
“They all have the same complexes and 
that makes each individual complex worse,” 
Linauer said. “Before long the mass psy- 
choses have built up to a state of mass 
panic. That’s why we have such stagnant 
movies.” 
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Anti-Antimaecassar: Mason Ross, head 
of the National Foundation for Psycho- 
logical Research, warned an interior deco- 
rators’ convention in Beverly Hills, Calif., 
that the fussy housekeeping complex of 
American women is driving their husbands 
crazy. Not only do women overdecorate 
their homes, he added, but they are over- 
stimulating their children by cluttering 
nursery walls with pictures of trick bears 
and storybook characters. 


Definition: The State Department re- 
leased a letter from a Brazilian student 
who had finished a journalism course at 
the University of Missouri. His impression 
of the United States, summed up in one 
sentence: “Americanism is freedom, fair 
play, and good apple pie.” 


Charmante: Cover girl Lise Bourpin 
of Paris, in New York to help with an 
American Overseas Aid drive and the UN 
“Crusade for Children,” gave newspaper- 
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N. Y. Mirror 
Lise: The press was pleased 


men an eyeful on April Fools’ Day when 
she held a press conference in a strapless 
evening gown. 


Landmark: The block-square mansion 
on Riverside Drive, New York, which cost 
the late Charles M. Schwab $8,000,000 to 
build and furnish 43 years ago, got a drub- 
bing last week from a 2-ton iron ball. As 
the ball, attached to a crane operated by 
Frep Horrman, began its demolition job, 
a turret crashed and huge granite blocks 
tumbled inside the structure’s shell. Va- 
cant since Mrs. Schwab died in 1939, the 
showplace was being torn down to make 
way for a 2,000-room apartment house. 


Selective: Mrs. Cuartes Hopson of 
Coatesville, Ind., returned to the ruins of 
her tornado-leveled home. In the front 
yard, where the twister had left it, she 
found a cupboard full of rare glass, with 
not one of its 50 pieces even cracked. 


Debunker: In Vancouver, Wash., for 
her third wedding—to W. L. Van Duren— 
KuonpikeE Karte, the Queen of the Yukon, 
whose golden hair and Irish smile once 
dazzled the lonely sourdough in the 1900 
gold rush, exploded a famous myth. Set- 
tling once and for all the historical authen- 
ticity of Robert W. Service’s poem, “The 
Shooting of Dan McGrew,” the 68-year- 
old Mrs. Watson said: “There wasn’t any 
Dan McGrew and there wasn’t any lady 
known as Lou. I asked Bob Service about 
it and he wired back to me: ‘Purely fiction. 
A product of a vivid imagination.’ ” 


Over Kind: When Ricuarp Earu Cox 
of Brooklyn, a veteran, moved into a 
$12.60-a-day room at the Waldorf Astoria 
in New York last month, he announced he 
would send part of his monthly bill to 
Mayor William O’Dwyer as a protest 
against the housing shortage. But people 
reading of his plight began to send contri- 
butions to supplement his $63-a-week pay. 
Last week Cox, his wife, and two children 
were back in their bathless cold-water flat. 
their hotel bill fully paid by well-wishers. 
“When school children from Kathleen Dell 
School in Brookline [Mass.] sent us $5.21 
in pennies they had collected, it just 
broke my morale,” said Cox. 


Leave Thief? The Rev. Matthew C. 
Faulkner, Negro Baptist minister of At- 
lanta, Ga., filed a $500,000 damage suit 
charging that heavyweight champion Jor 
Louts had stolen the affections of his wife, 
the model Carolle Drake Faulkner. In 
New York with her two children, Mrs. 
Faulkner denied the charges, claiming her 
husband was “insanely jealous” and given 
to punching her at every opportunity. In 
Paris with Marva, the wife he married 
twice, Joe Louis was, as usual, taciturn. 
“No truth in it,” he said. 


N. ¥, Daily News 


Carolle: The husband was jealous 
Newsweek, April 12, 1948 
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OTHER INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER PRODUCTS: . . 


THE INTERNATIONAL TD-24 
New Master of Earthmoving 


Bulldozing earth in great multi-ton bites! 


That’s just one of the spectacular jobs 
which this great International Diesel has 
simplified ! 

It roils its ponderous load to the crest of 
a dam, highway fill or spoil bank—easily. 

The man at the controls is master of the 
job. For a new hydraulic system places the 
handling of this most powerful of crawlers 
at his finger tips! 

More work can be done with this giant 
tractor than with any other crawler —be- 
cause of its greater power, speed, versatility 
and simplified controls. 


Contractors, loggers and miners are en- 





. FARMALL TRACTORS AND MACHINES ... 


AMERICAS 


RAWLER 


thusiastic about the performance of the 
International TD-24. 


Operators like the way it relieves them 
of heavy work with its built-in all-weather 
starting system, planet-power steering, 
speeds forward and 8 reverse, shift-on-the- 
go transmission and quick reverse shift. 
And they like the way this giant Diesel 
crawler responds to their bidding. 


Now the construction of highways, air- 
ports, flood controls and all the other pub- 
lic works which America needs for con- 
tinued prosperity and progress can be 
speeded up—under the bulldozing power 
of the TD-24. 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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MOTOR TRUCKS .. . REFRIGERATION 


fINTERNATIONAL /ndustrial Power 





The New Pontiae offers 


If you study the illustration above, you will 
find a car precisely suited to your require- 
ments—for the new Pontiac offers a complete 
automobile show .. . all by itself! And regard- 
less of the model you select, you may rest 
assured that it will give you unequalled satis- 
faction—and unsurpassed economy. For this 
is the greatest Pontiac ever built. You can 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIY 


GM Hydra-Matie D 


see that it is more beautiful. A few mili 
at the wheel will reveal its new brilliance in |® 
performance. And the years will prove that 7 
even Pontiac’s traditional dependability ha‘ 
been enhanced. Truly, it is a fine car made 
even finer! And, climaxing this great series 
of improvements, Pontiac now offers General 
Motors Hydra-Matic Drive as optional on all 
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DeLuxe Torpedo 
4-Door Sedan 


Torpedo Business Coupe 


DeLuxe Streamiiner 
4-Door Sedan —_——~ 


palit on all models ( = 


Mels. Never before has this engineering 
asterpiece been made available in a car 
Priced so low. So for every reason—from 
conomy to luxury—you should own a Pontiac. —-E rea 


Streamliner 
Station Wagon 


: 4 DeLuxe Streamliner 
*GM Hydra-Matic Drive and White Sidewall ; re 


‘lon al Tire : aie 
‘ tres optional at additional cost. IDENTIFICATION OF PONTIAC MODELS AS ILLUSTRATED 


Help America produce for peace. Turn in your scrap iron and steel. 


General 
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“But, darling, what’s wrong with hiring a baby sitter?” 


ASKED ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 


“Wh SAID THERE was 
anything wrong 
~ With hiring a baby sit- 
ter?” boomed Elmer, 
the bull. “I simply said 
a mother should do her 
own sitting.” 

“But, sweet,” pro- 
tested Elsie, the Borden 
Cow, “a mother should get away from her 
baby now and then. It’s good for both of 
them.” 

“What's so confounded good about it?” 
demanded Elmer. 

“Why,” answered Elsie, “it teaches a child 
noi to become too dependent on just one 
person. And it gives the mother a chance to 
get around and hear new things.” 

“It also gives one mother I could name,” 
snapped Elmer, “a chance to gabble, gabble, 
gabble about Borden’s!” 


& “Tur Wortp’s Tastiest Sovrriés are made 

©. with Borden’s Chateau. So fluffy, so light! 

i Chateau omelets are wonderful, toc. And a nice 

i cut of Chateau with your apple pie makes it set 
just right!”* says Elsie. 
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“How right you are, dear,” gigeled Elsie. 


“Right now Pm simply perishing to tell 
folks about Borden’s Fine Cheeses. | want 
every soul in the country to try Borden’s 
Chateau.* It has a grand mellow-mild 
Cheddar flavor that’s deep-down satisfying.” 

“Td be satisfied,” mumbled Elmer, “witha 
little of that grand, old, deep-down silence.” 

“It’s hard to be silent about a cheese food 
you can use a hundred different ways. dear,” 
said Elsie, “Chateau slices, spreads, melts! 


Makes the most delectable sandwiches you 
ever put in your mouth.” 
“Every time | open my mouth,” groaned 
Elmer, “you fill my ears with Borden’s.” 
“Vd like to fill everybody's ears,” said 
Elsie, “with the facts about milk—Borden’s 
Milk... Do you know 
what’s the world’s most 
economical way to add 
nourishment to your 
family’s diet?” 
“Suppose T answer 
no?” parried Elmer. 
“Then Vd tell you,” 
conceded Elsie. “I'd say: 
give your family more milk with meals and 
between meals, and serve more dishes made 
with milk. As you will know, penny for 
penny, your best food buy is milk.” 





“And I suppose,” snorted Elmer, “you 
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“Be WISE AND Be Turtrty!” says Elsie. “Serve 
more dishes made with Borden’s Milk. Milk 
gives folks high-quality nourishment at low 
cost. In fact, penny for penny your best food 
buy is milk!” 





tell your baby sitter to spend the pennies 
you pay her for Borden’s Milk.” 

“No, dear,” grinned Elsie, “but it’s a 
good idea. Milk supplies vitamins, minerals, 
proteins and other 
good things everybody 
needs—” 

“Must you go on, 
woman?” groaned 
Elmer. “Everybody and 
his brother know that 
Borden’s Milk is good 
stuff.” 

“How right you are, angel.” beamed Elsie. 
“As I always say—if it’s Borden’s, it's GOT 
to be good!” 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. © The Borden Company 
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Kinsey Speaks Out 


The big man in the well-filled dinner 
jacket lowered his shaggy brown head and 
spoke with professorial disdain. 

“Look in the dictionary for the meaning 
of the word ‘in’ (denoting the degree of, 
scope of activity) ,” he admonished. “The 
title of ‘that book’ is ‘Sexual Behavior 
in, not of (about, concerning) the Hu- 
man Male’—although few seem to realize 
it.” 

The scene of this terse exercise in se- 
mantics was the rostrum of the sedate 
Academy of Medicine in New York City; 
the occasion, the annual Hermann M. 
Biggs Memorial Lecture on April 1. (Dr. 
Biggs was general medical officer of the 
New York City Department of Health 
from 1901 to 1914.) 

The speaker being honored by the 
ereen-hooded leaders of medicine’s most 
exclusive academy was Alfred C. Kinsey, 
53-year-old professor of zoology at Indi- 
ana University and co-author with War- 
dell B. Pomeroy and Clyde E. Martin of 
the season’s most sensational best seller.* 
It was Kinsey’s first appearance before a 
large scientific body since his book was 
published on Jan. 31. Since then, the sex 
study based on questionnaires of 5,300 
white-‘males in the United States has sold 
around 250,000 copies. 

For and Against Kinsey: The pub- 
lic’s glib response to the book’s amazing 
statistics, “If it’s OK with Kinsey, it’s 
OK with me,” is not shared by a large 
number of psychiatrists, anthropologists, 
statisticians, and educators who have 
charged the sex researchers with every- 
thing from personal bias to important 
omissions. : 

In his first all-out reply to his critics, 
Kinsey came out fighting. 

“Some critics have said the book is a 
magnificent performance,” he observed. 
“Others, that it is not worth the ink and 
paper it took to print it. It has been 
called a perfect sampling of the popu- 
lation; it has also been said that the whole 
approach is erroneous. 

“One psychoanalyst told me there was 
nothing in the book that he and his col- 
leagues had not known for twenty years. 
Another psychoanalyst said there was 
nothing of worth in it, including the mate- 
rial that had been known for twenty 
years. One anthropologist said the method 
is the one he has always used in his own 
work; another, that it is entirely ineffec- 
tive.” 

Kinsey referred his audience to Chapter 
+ of the book, “Validity of the Data,” in 
which the authors frankly acknowledge 
imperfections in the research technique. 
“Before we went to press,” Kinsey ad- 
mitted, “someone said that after reading 





*This isn’t Kinsey's first best seller. His text- 
book, “An Introduction to Biology” (Lippincott, 
1926), has sold more than 440,000 copies. 
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this chapter, the rest of the book might 
not be believed.” 

The sex-behavior authority has lived 
long enough to respect what each special- 
ty—psychiatry, anthropology, sociology, 
and others—has to contribute to the total. 
But on one point he is adamant. “I am a 
fact finder,” he thundered. “I have never 
evaluated and analyzed my material, and 
this I refuse to do in the future.” 

Let the People Know: When Kinsey 
and his associates started their project 
ten years ago, they were warned that it 
was a dangerous undertaking. Numerous 
attempts at such a sex survey had been 
made; some had stopped short with a 
small sampling, others had ended disas- 
trously. 

“We have developed a faith in the 
capacity of people to view a subject ob- 
jectively, even though it be sex,” Kinsey 
said. “We have never found an organized 
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Kinsey reported on his report 


_public health’s most serious problems 











opposition to our work, although there 
have been cases of individual objection.’ 
He cited the recent Gallup poll which 
showed that five out of six persons in the 
United States approve of sex research. 
“The public is much more ready to con- 
sider the social problem of sex than the 
scientists have allowed.” 

Sex and Public Health: In defer 
ence to the late Dr. Biggs, Kinsey’s acad- 
emy lecture topic was the relation be 
tween sex behavior and public health 
Arms akimbo, the scientists led off witl 
an ironic comment: “We are a little bit 
late in supplying this chapter to the 
story.” 

The tie-up between sex behavior an 





































































venereal disease and juvenile delinquen 
cy—is all too obvious, he pointed out. To 
prove it, he recited some of his book’s 
most surprising statistics. 

“We have always known that sex ac 
tivity in the male starts immediately afte 
adolescence, or earlier,” he said. “But we 
have never quite realized how regular the 
drive is. Over 99 per cent of all boys start 
a regular sex life between 13 and 15 years 
of age. The peak, with or without social 
control, comes between 16 and 18, when 
the male is more active sexually than he 
ever again will be.” 

Inevitably, the highest incidence of ve- 
nereal disease and male sex offenses falls 
in this group. “If the 60-year-olds had the 
sex capacity of the 16-year-olds, they 
would figure just as often in the police 
records,” observed Kinsey. 

With her sex response geared to a later 
age, the average female has little or no 
sex activity before the age of 20. “In teen- 
age girls picked up by the police, less than 
50 per cent have experienced sex arousal 
with enough frequency for it to be an in- 
centive.” 

The average girl, Kinsey added, en- 
gages in sex activity for social, no 
sexual, reasons. “She is interested because 
it means dates with boys, automobil 
rides, shows, and hilarious company. I 
intercourse is part of the tax, OK, so long 
as the other girls in her group are simi- 
larly involved.” , 

But here she runs afoul of a “curious 
social and legal situation,” Kinsey ex- 
plained. “The sex drive involves the boy, 
not the girl. But in most law cases of male 
and female sex offenders, the girl is held 
guilty and the male is let off.” 

Sex and Social Levels: The sex pat- 
tern of the boys and girls who go to col- 
lege is significantly different from that of 
those who never go beyond the tenth 
grade. Of college males, 67 per cent use 
masturbation as a nonmarital outlet. For 
60 to 70 per cent of the high-school 
youths, the outlet is nonmarital inter- 
course. 

“The VD problem then is that of the 
male of 16-25 with a high-school educa- 
tion,” Kinsey said. “Unfortunately, most 
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PARTNERS! Air power is peace power. 
XB-S8 (above) we can truly guard the 
were built for the U.S. A. 


FASCINATING FIELDS 


... are being opened by the USAF. Helicop- 
ters, sonic speeds, rocketry, probing the fron- 
tiers of outer space . . . these are just some of 
the fields open to forward-looking young men. 
Ask at your Air Force recruiting office. 


NORTHWEST ORDERS MORE! 


» So efficient and profitable have been North- 
‘west Airlines’ Martin 2-0-2 airliners, that 
NWA has ordered 15 more. Delivery of the 
additional 2-0-2’s will be completed by June, 
giving Northwest a fleet of 25 high-speed 
Martin airliners. 


BIG AND LITTLE 


... business are both cited by the Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board. In addition to urging 
a strong aviation industry, the Board recog- 
nizes that aviation’s “small business man’— 
airport operators, sales and service men, 
flying schools, private fliers—‘‘should be re- 
garded as a national asset and be given every 
recognition and encouragement.” 


ad 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins(Mar- 
tin Chemicals Division) © Martin 2-0-2 air- 
liners © Advanced military aircraft ® 
Aerial gun turrets. DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary 
wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) ® 
Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U.S. Rubber 
Co.) © Honeycomb construction material 
(licensed to U.S. Plywood Corp.) ® Strato- 
vision aerial re-broadcasting (in conjunction 
with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) LEADERS 
IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build 
better living in far-reaching flelds, 


With sufficient new planes like the Martin 
peace. Last year only 1800 military planes 


. FORERUNNER 


>. Of today’s Martin aircraft is this tiny plane 
built—and flown—by Glenn L. Martin in 
1909. Now entering its 40th year, the Martin 
Company is an international institution em- 
ploying nearly 11,000 men and women, oper- 
ating aircraft, chemicals and other plants in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


AIR POWER SUPREME! 


The Congressional Aviation Policy Board 
reports, ‘“To defend ourselves in the age of 
atomic bombs, of radioactive dust, of bac- 
teriological contamination and guided mis- 
siles we must have air power that is supreme.” 


HERE'S THE PAY-OFF FOR AIRLINES! 


Martin 2-0-2 can operate profitably with 
slightly over half of its seats filled ... prewar 
twin-engine planes must have considerably 
greater payload in order to break even. Thus 
2-0-2 offers better service to the public, eco- 
nomic health to the airlines. The Glenn L. 
Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


AIRCRAFT 
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$x) Aircraft Since 1909 


Builders of Dependable 
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VD_ educational programs have been 
aimed at the population as a whole.” 

Far too often, the public-health officer 
belongs to the educated class and hence 
can have no true knowledge of the prob- 
lems of the uneducated segment. Cooper- 
ation between the two social levels is 
dangerously lacking, Kinsey said. “Rec- 
ords of VD officials who have attempted 
to trace the sex activity of an offender may 
show that the boy has had contacts with 
only two girls. In the length of time indi- 
cated, it is more likely that he has had 
contact with six to twelve girls. The au- 
thority has not gained the boy’s confi- 
dence, and he has mentioned only one or 
two girls to call off the investigation.” 

Kinsey painted a vivid picture of teen- 
age depravity which “too few college-level 
public-health investigators would under- 
stand.” Into neon-lighted taverns slink 
the teen-agers and those in their early 
20s. “They get by without jobs; they stay 
up until 2 or 3 o'clock, when they look 
for some place to sleep. Their belongings 
are packed in suitcases checked in bus 
stations. They spend every cent on drink 
and dope. They pick up any girl that 
comes along.” 

Sex contacts are made without pre- 
cautions, Kinsey said. “The records show 
that only 2 to 3 per cent of these boys 
and girls use contraceptives that would 
protect them against venereal disease.” 

While emphasizing the wide gap be- 
tween the social levels of the helpers and 
those in need of help, Kinsey preserves a 
healthy optimism. “I have never seen a 
lower-level group that I felt it would be 
impossible to help—provided the right ap- 
proach were made,” he concluded. “But 
it would have to be done on a realistic 
basis—not through utopian ideals which 
do not exist.” 


Diathermy by Radar 


A group of doctors from the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Department of Physical 
Medicine last week announced a new kind 
of therapy by which definitely localized 
heat can be driven more deeply into body 
tissues than by any previous method. It 
involves the use of radar techniques de- 
veloped during the war. 

Then, microwaves of high-frequency 
electrical energy were thrown into space ~ 
and “bounced” back after detecting planes 
and ships. Now, in the medical applica- 
tion of the radar gun, large amounts of 
heat in continuing quantities can be fired 
straight into the human body. 

In tests using power loads that varied 
from 25 to 80 watts, microwaves were 
aimed at the thigh surfaces of eight volun- 
teers for fifteen minutes. Among the re- 
sults: (1) No increase in heat was noted 
outside the area immediately exposed; (2) 
maximum depths of penetration appeared 
to be approximately 2 inches; and (3) 
there were no changes in body temperature. 
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More leading cars 


\ Here’s an advancement in motor car design 
— that works faithfully for your pleasure and 
a profit—while you forget it! ie linn} 
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World Weather Watch 


For months, weathermen around the 
' world had looked forward to the greatest 
’ demonstration in forecasting history. As 
members of the 59-nation IMO (Interna- 
tional Meteorological Organization) , they 
had collected balloons, casks of helium, 
instruments, cameras, and films for an 
intensive ten-day look at world weather. 

Jump-off time was April 1. At 
midnight, March 31, balloons 
strung with a battery of weather 
instruments took to the air from 
Whitehorse, Canada, to Cape 
Town, South Africa; from Iwo 
Jima and Pago Pago to Shanghai 
and Vladivostok, and from Kef- 
lavik, Iceland, to Capri, Italy. 

In the United States, weather- 
men in 900 stations scribbled 
down data, clicked away with 
cameras at cloud formations, 
“shot” storms on radar scopes, 
and charted winds as giant steel 
radar grids tracked bobbing tar- 
get balloons. 

At Fort Ripley, Minn., scien- 
tists prepared to send up the 
Navy’s new translucent “skyhook” 
balloon (Newsweek, March 15) 
to scoop up data at an altitude 
of 20 miles. 

At White Sands, N. M., a V-2 
rocket was fitted with a meteoro- 
logical “head” to get temperature 
and pressure readings 70 miles up. 

All civilian airline pilots jotted 
| down full weather news as they 
flew passenger flights. Navy and 
+ merchant ships in all the sea lanes 
stepped up weather readings. At 
more than 200 weather stations 
from Korea to Eastern Europe, 
the Air Force’s 8,000-man Air 
Weather Service doubled its activities with 
B-29 weather reconnaissance planes. 

Global Readings: In Washington, 
D.C., a handful of United States Weather 
Bureau experts hopefully searched charts 
for signs of a cross-country storm. Once 
they spotted a suitable storm rolling in 
from Western Canada, operators across the 
nation would grab their instruments for 
special observation. Their greatest worry 
was that the country might be plagued 
with good weather for the full ten days of 
the test. 

After April 10 the weathermen will relax, 
while tons of colored punch cards contain- 
ing the findings are sent to the United 
States Data Control Unit in New Orleans. 
There the cards will be sorted and copied. 
One set will be sent to Princeton Univer- 
sity to be run through the electronic 
computer for possible weather-prediction 
equations. A second set will go to the 
headquarters of. the Aerological Commis- 
sion at Oslo, Norway, where Dr. Sverre 
Petterssen, chairman, will blend the United 
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States weather data with information from 
the rest of the world. Results will be boiled 
down to one thick volume on_ global 
weather. 

Since 1904 the IMO has held “Inter- 
national Aerological Days,” but never on 
the colossal scale attempted this year. 
With war-developed equipment and with 
the large chain of new weather stations, 
weathermen now hope to ferret out signifi- 
cant prediction theories on the birth of 


ae 


Wind-intensity transmitters measured global weather 


storms and on world weather patterns. 
By the time the April data is compiled, 
worldwide weathermen will be ready to 
repeat the performance next fall. Eventu- 
ally all four seasons will be measured for 
their contribution to global weather lore. 


Go to the Army Ant 


Through the tropical rain forests of 
Panama swarmed the horde of red army 
ants. Some of the vicious, militant insects 
marched in swift, narrow columns. Others 
moved in large, sweeping masses, destroy- 
ing other ants, scorpions, beetles, roaches, 
grasshoppers, and even an occasional small 
mammal or sleeping snake. Later, forag- 
ing parties traveled back to the colony 
with food to feed the queen and the young. 

As these carnivorous marauders made 
their inexorable drive, they were watched 
by Dr. Theodore C. Schneirla, curator of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory’s department of animal behavior and 
a top-ranking authority on insect psy- 


chology. With Dr. Ernest Enzmann, zoolo- 
gist of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Robert Z. Brown, zoology 
student at Swarthmore Celiege, Schneirla 
had spent five months on Barro Colorado 
Island in Gatun Lake, Panama, in a study 
of the army ant—the most voracious raid- 
er, on a mass scale, in the insect world. 

Last week the army ant (Eciton Hama- 
tum) made its first appearance in the 
United States. On their return flight 
to New York, Schneirla and his 
associates brought with them a 
colony of 6,000 live ants of this 
fascinating species. The museum 
experts will continue their study 
of army-ant behavior under con- 
trolled laboratory conditions. 

Jungle Perfume: In a glass- 
topped rectangular box resting on 
a table in the gloomy old museum, 
the army ant looks small and 
harmless. The queen ant is little 
more than three-fourths of an 
inch long, the workers from one- 
fourth to one-half inch. But in 
columns numbering from 50,000 
to 100,000 ants and extending as 
long as 300 yards, Eciton Hama- 
tum is one of the toughest of its 
breed. 

In Panama, Dr.Schneirla turned 
up some significant new theories 
on how and why new ant colonies 
are formed. Field studies revealed 
that only one of many army-ant 
broods each year produces queen 
ants. This queen-producing brood 
is “overwhelmingly male” and the 
smallest of the year, numbering 
only about 3,000, while others 
reach 30,000. But from among its 
few females come the new queens. 
Schneirla believes the small brood 
produces all the queens because it 
has fewer young ants to compete 
for the colony’s food supply. 

It is also likely, he said, that the new 
queen has a peculiar “chemical attraction” 
which lures swarms of workers around her 
young larvae and eventually increases the 
cannibalistic queen’s “meat rations.” 

The queen ant which lacks this jungle 
perfume is abandoned by the workers, 
Schneirla said. “They push her out of the 
colony and leave her to die in the jungle.” 
When a new queen has attracted enough 
members into her colony, her group breaks 
away from the central colony to form its 
own circle. . 

Death in the United States: The 
study of the behavior of army ants will 
have to be conducted rapidly. The ants 
are doomed to die within two to three 
months, according to Schneirla. If the 
museum could reconstruct their natural 
environment, the fierce insects might live 
for a year. But under prevailing conditions 
—the cool Northern climate and the in- 
sufficient diet of cut-up meal worms— 
the ants will probably all be dead by June. 
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Some shipping problems call for extraordinary measures. 
It’s not likely that you'll want to ship a giraffe — but even that may 
seem simple compared with some of the actual problems which 
come to your desk. 

No matter what your shipping problem is, the Norfolk and Western can help 

you solve it profitably. 
N. & W. Precision Transportation serves the vast, rich territory between 
the year ‘round, ice-free Port of Norfolk and the midwest, and between the North 
and the South— with fast daily schedules and connections to the 
four points of the compass. Call in a Norfolk and Western freight representative. 
These men, located in principal cities throughout the United States, 
know shippers’ problems and know what a good railroad 
can do. They can help you toward a quick and profitable 
solution of your particular problem — without obligation. 
Call on them — they are'as near as your telephone. 
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Venus quart-size, heavily-padded, 
suede-like Bottle Guard keeps 
clothes and suitcase free of stains 
from bottles that might leak; pro- 
tects against breaking; saves bulk in wrap- 
ping—pays for itself in peace of mind and 
cleaning bills. Travelers love them. Quart 
size $3.00, Pint size $2.50. Colors: Tan, 
Maroon, Green. Also two-compartment Perfume Bottle 
Guard, $3.00. At most good stores or write us. 

Venus Corp., 1170 B’way, New York. Dept. N-412 
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A Number of Things 


“This is WNEW,” Gene Rayburn or 
Dee Finch is likely to say any early morn- 
ing, “New York’s razzle-dazzle station.” 
However much razzle-dazzle has helped 
make the slick East Side station the most 
successful independent in town, it is cur- 
rently being outshone by the year-old 
team of Finch and Rayburn. 

Given three hours every morning 
(WNEW, Monday-Saturday, 6-9 a.m., 
EST), the boys are disk jockeys on a 
program aptly called Anything Goes. For 
theirs is a standard job to which they give 
as little standard treatment as_ possible. 
Their sense of humor is of the college- 
magazine variety, and their delight in 
messing up commercials, records, and free 
air time is exceeded only by the hopeless 
quality of their corn, insults, and puns. 
Yet they manage to be very funny—in 
the morning. 

In the Swim: Of the two partners— 
both of whom are 30, tall, handsome, and 
somehow or other family men—Rayburn 
is the “wit” and Finch the stooge. It was 
Rayburn who as a 19-year-old page at 
NBC gained an undying, if local, distine- 
tion by taking a swim one sultry night in 
the pool that surrounds the statue of 
Prometheus—usually the dignified center 
of Radio City. And it is Rayburn who 
takes great delight in breaking up Finch’s 
commercials. 

What the boys sometimes do with sound 
effects to the good efforts of recorded 
music is something that as yet has not 
even occurred to Spike Jones. And every 
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morning finds Finch and Rayburn counter- 
pointing a straight platter with a line or 
so swiped from a transcribed commercial. 
Occasionally, however, the two sober up 
in time to realize their public-service re- 
sponsibilities. Such moments result in the 
daily duty of playing a rhumba. “It helps 
the girls get into their two-way stretches.” 

Last week Rayburn, Finch, and WNEW 
learned just how far the public would go 
along with them. Ever willing to lampoon 
a current fad, the team began a contest 
on March 18. Instead of giving away 
lavish gifts, they gently suggested that 
listeners send them something, any thing. 
First prize, to be awarded April Fool’s 
Day, would be something unique in radio, 
they said. The prize: Rayburn and Finch. 

Even the Kitehen Stove: To the 
astonishment of everyone concerned, the 
two-week contest brought the pair not ten 
or twenty things, but more than a thou- 
sand. There was a gas mask, a pair of 
heels, four cans of corn, two bibs, two 
bags of wind, dozens of nuts, a small live 
turtle and a chameleon, a miniature guillo- 
tine, and a hangman’s noose. 

The prizewinner was Mrs. Charles Nor- 
ton, a salesgirl-housewife from Manhattan. 
who sent in her husband to clean studios, 
shine shoes, run errands, and aid the 
sound-effects man. 

So on April 1, first prizes Rayburn and 
Finch descended on the Nortons’ apart- 
ment to do their show, clean. cook break- 
fast and lunch, and generally mix up the 
Norton day. 

When it all was over, Rayburn and 
Finch had not only increased their audi- 
ence but sold out the show sponsorwise. 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Anything really goes with Gene Rayburn and Dee Finch 
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THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE 


* THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized in 1852 
Assets, $170,696,143; Liabilities, 
$63,015,289. Policyholders’ sur- 
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e FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
. Orgonized in 1910 
Assets, $141,143,999; Liobilities, 
P- $52,679,704. Policyholders’ sur- 
plus $88,464,295. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized in 1850 
Assets, $44,614,420; Liabilities, 
$19,340,254. Policyholders’ sur- 
plus, $25,274,166. 





* AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Organized in 1915 
Assets, $38,904,356; Liabilities, 
$17,463,505. Policyholders’ sur- 


Oo PERATING under the same conservative management, the five hg gee 
plus, P Sot. 


great member companies of the America Fore Insurance 
- Group insure leading industries and individuals in America 
against practically every kind of loss except life. 
Sound and strong, these companies consistently have paid 
all just claims promptly and in full—despite wars, depressions 
and disasters. To date, losses paid assureds by these companies 
total nearly one and one-half billion dollars. 


When your insurance agent or broker: delivers to you a 
policy. bearing one of the accompanying trade-marks, he is pro- 
viding you with the best in insurance—the soundest protection 
available anywhere in the world. 
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* THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Organized in 1876 « 
Assets, $97,718,304; Liabilities, 
$64,369,692. Policyholders’ yee 
plus, $33,348,612. ~™ 
STATEMENTS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1947. 
BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
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The rapidly increasing production 
and use of coiled stock in the metal 
working industries has created an 
insistent need for more and better 
slitting machines—a need met by 
Yoder standardized rotary gang 
slitters, uncoilers and recoilers. 


The ratio of first cost to output of 
these slitters. is so low that the first 
100 days of operation will repay the 
entire investment. In addition, if you 
slit for your own use only, weeks of 
time are saved, inventory and pro- 
duction planning greatly simplified, 
and accuracy is held within the 
closest tolerances (.004” to .002”). 
Three highly standardized Yoder 
models, in capacities up to .125” 
thickness, 12” to 36” widths, 21 or 
more strips per mill-width. Larger 
sizes also made. Perfected through 
30 years’ intensive engineering 
development, the Yoder is America’s 
greatest slitter value. 

Literature * Estimates * Recommendations 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5531 Walworth Ave. « Cleveland 2, Ohio 
COLD FORMING 
y : 
U 
SLITTING AND 


TUBE MILL MACHINERY 














Gazette With an Ayer 


By plenty of journalistic precedent, The 
York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily should be 
a flop. Scrappily independent, (once it 
supported Herbert Hoover; now it is back- 
ing Henry Wallace for President), The 
Gazette and Daily currently leans to the 
left of most of its readers. Yet in normal- 
ly Republican York, it leads the Repub- 
lican afternoon Dispatch by about 2,000 
in circulation (29,684 to 27,268). A tab- 
loid, it stoops to none of the tricks on 
which other tabloids have grown fat and 
saucy; it prints few comics, no cheesecake, 
and not many other pictures, goes lightly 
on crime and sex, doesn’t whoop up local 
trivia at the expense of national and world 
news, and won’t write down to its readers. 

Six mornings a week The Gazette and 
Daily goes to press in a neat two-story 
plant on East King Street, with little or 
ne attention paid to the shibboleths of 
make-up. Composing Room Foreman 
Paul Zarfoss rarely has a page dummy to 
tell him where stories go. Under tidy two- 
and_ three-line headlines, Gazette and 
Daily stories carry a bank (sub-headlines 
in smaller type) which must summarize 
the story; hence, a Gazette and Daily 
bank may run four lines deep, or it may 
run ten. In the back room, the paper sort 
of falls into page forms like a Chinese 
puzzle. 

Despite this casual approach, the Ga- 
zette and Daily emerges a highly readable, 
eye-catching tabloid. No less authorities 
than the judges of the N. W. Ayer & Son 
annual typographical beauty contest said 
so again last week. For the third year in 
succession they voted The Gazette and 
Daily the best looking of tabloids, regard- 
less of circulation.* 

Progress: Thirty-one years ago The 
Gazette and Daily, now 153 years old, 
was up for bankruptcy sale. Josiah W. 
Gitt, a lawyer with a bent for liberal 
causes, bought the paper at a_ bargain. 
Since then, The Gazette and Daily has 
been robust proof that the price of hard- 
hitting crusading journalism need not be 
bankruptcy. Recent Gazette and Daily 
crusades have elected a Democratic 
mayor, built a much-needed contagious- 
disease hospital for the county, and 
blocked an effort to convert the state’s 
Civil Air Patrol into a pack of anti-labor 
vigilantes. 

The Gazette and Daily consists of more 
than just crusades. It is as crammed with 
news as The New York Times. But The 
Gazette and Daily is a_ tighter-edited, 
sprightlier package. It relies heavily on 
the Associated Press but constantly nee- 
dles the AP for stories that many a daily 
doesn’t consider news. Thus a recent Fed- 





*For the eighth time, The New York Herald 
Tribune, whose make-up ritual begins at each 
evening’s news conference, won the F. Wayland 
Ayer cup award for standard-sized newspapers— 
the top prize in the competition. 
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Casual make-up won an Ayer prize 


erated Press exposé of Jim Crow brutality 
in the South carried this parenthetical 
note in The Gazette and Daily: “None of 
the major wire services covered the case 
until repeated inquiries from The Gazette 
and Daily .. . got a story on the [AP| 
wires.” The Gazette and Daily, unlike 
many papers, also rates Federal Trade 
Commission crackdowns on misleading ad- 
vertising as news—whether advertisers 
like it or not. 

Newsmen: Gitt’s two chief brain- 
trusters on the paper are Harry E. Shark- 
ey, ex-schoolteacher, miner, — steel-mill 
hand, and free lance, who is assistant ed- 
itor; and Charles M. (Josh) Gitt, the pub- 
lisher’s son. Sharkey writes some editorials 
and a widely read editorial-page column 
called “Fact and Fancy.” Young Gitt is 
responsible for The Gazette and Daily's 
fresh, unroutine news play. The elder Gitt 
gives his reporters full freedom, pays them 
well, and seeks constantly to push up 
wages after he has plowed about $20,000 
a year back into the paper. Veteran em- 
ployes retire at full pay. 

When the 63-year-old boss came out 
for Wallace, he also took over chairman- 
ship of Wallace’s progressives in Pennsyl- 
vania. He told Sharkey to treat Wallace 
kindly in the paper’s editorials, but to 
say what he pleased in “Fact and Fancy.” 
Sharkey does, and has yet to bless Wallace 
completely. 

The Gazette and Daily readers didn't 
bat an eye when Gitt went for Wallace 
because they trust his publishing credo: 
“The news all the time without fear or 
favor, bias or prejudice.” To the Gitts. 
Sharkey, and the rest that means more 
than make-up prizes. Indeed, of the Ayer 
prizewinning March 4 issue Sharkey com- 
plained: “There were some typos that 
day and the front page looked terrible.” 
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Biggest Little Daily 


Since 1902, Mechanicsburg, Ohio—pop- 
ulation 1,653—has claimed a distinction it 
concedes to no other village its size. It 
supports a daily newspaper. Last week The 
Mechanicsburg Daily Telegram had a new 
boss. He is Vaughan E. Hill, 36-year-old 
ex-GI, who quit the bustle of The Colum- 
bus Dispatch city room to settle down in 
peaceful Mechanicsburg. 

Along with a job-printing business, Hill 
bought a neat little daily with a circula- 
tion (1,750) larger than its town. The 
Telegram lets its bigger neighbors in 
Springfield and Columbus cover wire news, 
while it fills about ten columns daily with 
marriages, births, deaths, funerals, farm 
news, church socials, etc., in its area. 

Hill’s  stafi—now augmented by his 
comely wife, an Ohio State University 
journalism grad—consists of the paper’s 
former owner, Leon A. Boutwell, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Burnham, The Telegram’s only 
reporter, who also reads proof and takes 
most of the phone calls. Hill’s backroom 
and editorial payroll, including Mrs. Burn- 
ham’s salary of $15, runs to $105 weekly. 

Indian Chief: Until Hill bought the 
paper, Boutwell and his wife had run The 
Telegram for eighteen years. Boutwell, 
known to his subscribers as “The Chief” 
because of his half-Chippewa parentage, 
played quarterback at Carlisle (Pa.) 
School for Indians in 1914-15 and later 





Acme 
Skittish: In their annual frolic 
last week, Washington press gals 
ribbed President Truman, T hom- 
as E. Dewey, and other °48 hope- 
fuls. Left to right, Vera Clay, of 
NEWSWEEK as “Alice in Election- 
land”; Dorothea Lewis, radio 
writer,as Mr. Truman; and Julia 
Bonwit of the National Maga- 
zine Feature Service as Dewey. 
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—-AND 


THIS IS YOUR YEAR 
FOR EUROPE 


THIS IS YOUR WAY TO GO! 





No longer can you say you “haven't time”’ to 
o J 


visit Europe on your vacation. Anyone with only 
a week or two—or even a few days—can enjoy 
a fascinating trip to the “Old World,” traveling 
by time-saving American Flagship. Don’t put 

off that dreamed-of journey abroad. Make this 





your year—your family’s year—for Europe! 


Check these important advantages of going to Europe by Flagship 


YOU SAVE TIME going overseas overnight. 
And . . . IT’S ECONOMICAL—no tips, no 
extras, no tax on fares... guest meals 
and cocktails . . . T'S COMFORTABLE, too, 
traveling the comfort level—“above the 
weather”. .. CONVENIENT, becau8e you 
can depart from any one of 77 cities 
on American’s domestic routes and “go 
American” all the way to your inland 
destination. And... 11'S DEPENDABLE, 





traveling in the finest 4-engine planes, 
manned by skilled crews. American has 
the experience of more than 15,500 
transatlantic flights... FREQUENT FLIGHTS 
—20 weekly to Europe. . . DEMOCRATIC 
—everyone pays the same fare ands 
gets the same superior standard of 
service ... EASY?—of course! Just call 
any American Airlines office or author- 
ized travel agent! 


Better by Air — Best by AMERICAN! 


Flagships serve Amsterdam, Berlin, 
Copenhagen, Frankfurt-am-Main, Glasgow, 
Helsinki, London, Oslo, Reykjavik, Shannon 
and Stockholn—with direct connections 

to all other important European points. 


AMERICAN AI/RLINES 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. © AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, INC. 











how well de we understand 


growth? 


All living things grow, most of them to 
predictable size. The orthopedic surgeon 
can measure the bones of a two-year-old 
child, and predict his adult height within 
a fraction of an inch. But occasionally 
growth goes wild, and produces a side- 
show freak. The tabby cat’s ancestor was 
the immense sabre-tooth tiger, and the 
ponderous work horse had an ancestor 
less than seven inches high! 


Industrial growth is less mysterious, 
and here at CSC we understand it well. 
CSC is truly a “growth industry,” a 
company that has expanded steadily and 
logically from one product in 1918 to 
more than 200 chemical prodge® today. 


CSC’s growth can be charted in two 
ways. To satisfy expanding industrial 


;OMMERCIAL SCLVENTS CCRPORATION - 


needs, we make more of the basic chemi- 
cals on which the company was founded. 
Second, CSC has developed new prod- 
ucts and mew processes through constant 
research. This second kind of growth has 
resulted in the commercial development 
of the powerful insecticide, benzene hex- 
achloride; mass production. of crystalline 
penicillin; new and better automotive 
specialty products. 


Today, the CSC industrial family con- 
sists.of four major divisions: Industrial 
Chemicals, Agricultural Chemicals, Auto- 
motive Specialties, and Pharmaceuticals. 


17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW 
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teamed professionally with Carlisle’s fa- 
mous Jim Thorpe. 

Boutwell moved into Mechanicsburg in 
1924, bought The Telegram in 1930, and 
made good money from it thereafter. An 
Episcopalian lay reader who pinch-hits in 
Southern Ohio pulpits, Boutwell found his 
publishing duties taking too much of his 
time. He sold the six-column-wide Tele- 
gram to Hill for about $14,000, retained 
title to the plant and land, and went to 
work as make-up man and job printer in 
the composing room. 

Hill, a native of Grand Ledge, Mich.. 
went to two business colleges before he 
turned newsman. From his first job with 
the United Press in Lansing, Mich., he 
moved in 1934 to The Detroit Times and 
in 19387 joined The Ohio State Journal at 
Columbus. During the war, Hill served in 
Europe and the Pacific as a “paragraph 
trooper,” his description of his information 
and education duties with the 86th Di- 
vision. After the war he returned to Colum- 
bus, became assistant city editor of The 
Columbus Dispatch, got fed up, and re- 
tired to Mechanicsburg. His aim now is 
to make The Telegram the biggest little 
daily in the world. 


Telecasting The Inquirer 


Shortly after noon one day last week, 
the phone rang on the city desk of The 
Philadelphia Inquirer. “The Benjamin 
Franklin High School is on fire,” a reporter 
told City Editor Morris Litman. Litman 
filled out a routine picture assignment and 
sent a copy boy down the hall with it to 
The Inquirer’s photo department. 

There Frank B. Johnston, boss of the 
photo department, turned the assignment 
over to a still cameraman. Then he did 
the other half of his job. Over The In- 
quirer’s intra-office loudspeaker system, he 
called the television laboratory and told 
Camerman William G. Wilson to get on 
the story. One hour later Wilson was back 
in the office with 400 feet of 16-millimeter 
movie film. Another half hour and the 
film came out of the developer, ready for 
editing by Herbert Cahan. Cahan took 
notes as the film was run, ordered the cuts, 
and wrote the script. 

That night at 7:45, hours before Phila- 
delphians would read about the fire in the 
morning Inquirer, they could see the story 
on the paper’s regular television newscast 
over its stations WFIL-TV. The fire was 
only part of the newsreel. There were shots 
of the mayor making a speech, of a parade, 
and an accident scene. 

@h Pioneer: For fifteen minutes every 
night, Monday through Saturday, The In- 
quirer thus scoops itself on the high spots 
of local news. But Publisher Walter An- 
nenberg doesn’t worry about this. He 
thinks the shows whet public appetite for 
more details in The Inquirer next day. 

If not the first newspaper with a regular 
television newsreel, The Inquirer certainly 
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Cahan, Krause, and Ann Hall edit film 


is far ahead in what it has done with 


video. It started its show as a ten-minute | 


affair last September, boosted it to fifteen 
minutes in February, and last month re- 
ceived the Atlantic City Press Club’s 
Headliner Award for pioneering and for 
the quality of its telecasts. 

Who Does It: The Inquirer puts out 
its show with a nine-man staff under the 
top direction of Kenneth W. Stowman, 
director of television for WFIL-TV. Stow- 
man and Photo Chief Johnston collabo- 
rated on the original idea. Taking Harry 
Krause from his job as still cameraman for 
The Inquirer, they made him chief photog- 
rapher for the television show. Krause, 
Wilson, Robert Tempers, who is a gradu- 
ate of the Army’s motion-picture school, 
and William Lawrence, an ex-commercial 
photographer, shoot most of the films. 
William Young, a wartime fighter pilot, 
works in the lab with Harold Hodgeman, 
once a sailor on a submarine. As often as 
possible, scenes are filmed by sound cam- 
eras. After Cahan’s editing and script 
writing, Wallace Sheldon, former WFIL 
announcer, provides the running commen- 
tary for the reels. 

Although its show is mostly local news 
tight now, The Inquirer is broadening its 
coverage. Chartered planes have already 
flown its cameramen hundreds of miles for 
shots of floods, fires, and other out-of- 
town disasters. And Annenberg is cur- 
rently arranging swaps of films with The 
Baltimore Sun’s station, with outlets in 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago, and with 
The New York Daily News, which last 
week finished hoisting its own 315-foot 
thre, transmitter atop its 36-floor 
shaft. 
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BONUS for the BOSS 


from Employees and Customers: 


IGHT— Easy installa- 
tion. Stromg_aluminum alloy 
2-stage compresser helps save 
450 pounds. f 
LESS WATER—Saves up ta 50%. | 
Gemco can be installed w L 
water is warm, scarce, or e 
pensive. 

LESS NOISE—No knocking or 


pounding. Gemco compresses 
frigerant not once, but twice, 








styled Gemco “Packaged” Air Conditioners 
keep air so Cool, Clean, and Comfortable that 
Employees and Customers return the modest 
cost in more 

















slumps. Gemco 
sales-stimulating 



















a. Gémco compressor.| Start and 
stop |the motor. The 
- Ho vibration to run up serv- 
gsts and wear out machinery. 
Visi your Gemco degler. Make 
the/5¢ Vibration Tept yourself. 
Then get a free gstimate on 
Gemco Air Conditiofing for your 
plant, shop or offices. Don’t wait! 
This is the instflling season! 


NOW GET THE 
INSIDE STORY 


Free folder reveals many revo- 
lutionary’ Gemco features. 


ALSO FREE: "The Earth Can Heat 
snd Cool Your Home.” Advance 
folder on Miracula, which heats 
and cools your home without fuel 
or flame. 



































































©| To: Gemco, 4417 Oleatha Ave., St. Lovis 16, Mo. 
Please send, free 
() Gemeo Air Conditioner folder. 
(J Miracula Heat Pump folder. 


name_ SP, 


AlR-CONDITIONINGFEE 





fay 








ADDRESS. VO; 

~bhay, 
CITY. STA 
FIRM NAME 








creative design engineers to 
develop new product ideas... 


drafting engineers to iron out 
details, make ‘em work right 


skilled woodworking craftsmen 
to create your mock-up models 


metalworking specialists to 
form the hand-made parts... 
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from LAT 


fully equipped to help you design, develop, produce 


here's a new and unique service to industry ... an 
experienced organization of specialists fully capable 
of handling all phases of your product development 
work ... research, design, engineering, model build- 
ing . . . and fully equipped, too, to follow up this 
complete creative service with volume production of 
parts, assemblies, or entire finished products on a 
regular schedule of deliveries to fit your overall 
manufacturing program. for complete information 
regarding these services . . . or for consultation on 


your particular product problems, write direct to: 


E. G. Wettlaufer, president 


wettlauter 


manufacturing corporation 


19660 w. eight mile road e detroit 19, michigan 


required for assembling full 
size finished working models 


plus two modern plants fully 
equipped for volume production 





— TRANSITION — 


Born: Wru1am Cuvusninc Patsy, 6 
pounds, to Mrs. William §. Paley, wife of 
the CBS chairman and one of the three 
daughters of the late Dr. Harvey W. Cush- 
ing, famous brain surgeon (the others: 
Mrs. Jock Whitney and Mrs. Vincent 
Astor); in New York, March 29. 

> Dwicut D. Etsennower II, 8 pounds 
15 ounces, the ex-chief of staff’s first grand- 
son, to Mrs. John S. D. Eisenhower; at 
West Point, N Y., where her captain- 
husband is an English instructor, March 31. 
> Joann Do.iincer Coocan, 8 pounds 3 
ounces, to Mrs. Jackie Coogan, 24, former 
night-club singer and third wife of “The 
Kid,” now 33; in Hollywood, April 2. 


Engaged: Maria Jeritza, 60, twice-mar- 
ried opera and concert soprano, and Irving 
F. (Pat) Seery, bachelor opera fan and 


umbrella-frame manufacturer; in New 
York, April 1. 


Divorced: Mrs. Frances HEENAN 
Hynes Browntne Civeti1 Wittson, 37, 
the tabloids’ Peaches Browning of the flap- 
per era, from Ralph N. Willson, 38, 
wealthy Columbus, Ohio, meat packer, her 
fourth husband, who had previously di- 
vorced her in Reno; in Redwood City, 
Calif., March 29. She heard a lecture from 
Superior Judge Edmund Scott: “Those 
who have no respect for the sanctity of 
marriage get one divorce after another. 
You wonder why they even waste the time 
or the $2 or whatever it costs to get 
married.” 

> Mrs. Wituiam Ranpoteu Hearst Jr., 
who signs her magazine and newspaper 
articles Lorelle Hearst, from the publisher 
of The New York Journal-American, on 
the ground of mental cruelty; after fifteen 
years, in Gooding, Idaho, March 30. 


Arrived: Prince Recent CHARLES and 
Premier Paut-Henrt Spaak of Belgium: 
in Washington, April 4, for a ten-day state 
visit. Their primary purpose: to cement 
United States support for the Western 
European Union (Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg) . 


Died: Appy GREENE ALDRICH ROCKEFEL- 
LER, 73, wife of John D. Rockefeller Jr.: 
of a heart attack in her Park Avenue, 
New York, apartment, April 5. Daughter 
of the late Sen. Nelson W. Aldrich, she 
was one of the nation’s outstanding art 
patrons. 

> Harry Price, 67, British debunker of 
ghosts; of a heart attack, in Pulborough. 
Sussex, March 29 (see page 41). 

» Maurice C. Latta, 78, White House 
staff member for 50 years; of a heart at- 
tack, in Washington, April 3. Serving all 
nine Presidents since McKinley, “Judge” 
Latta was called by Harry S. Truman “the 
indispensable man at the White House.” 
> AnceLo Rossi, 70, former mayor of San 
Francisco; at the Franklin Hospital in that 
city, April 5. 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by ‘Tony Barlow 



















































































XFORD makes many different 
grades of paper, and aims 
to make each one the highest 


quality of its kind. 
To help assure this quality, there 


is Oxford’s careful control of 
every step in papermaking—from 
mammoth stock piles of the right 
kind of pulpwood through each 
process to finished paper. 


More than 300 automatic controls, 
for example, are used to insure 
uniformity in our papermaking 
process. During each day’s run, 
testing laboratories constantly 
check samples. Other samples are 
actually printed to check proper 
performance. 





ELUSIVE EVIDENCE! ONE OF 317 
CHARTS SHOWING OXFORD'S AUTOMATIC 
PROCESS CONTROLS IS MISSING AT 
END OF DAY'S OPERATIONS. 














These controls and tests —together 
with the long experience of 
Oxford’s papermakers, many of 
whom have spent their entire lives 
at Oxford—are the basic reasons 


for the high quality of Oxford 
papers. 





Paper merchants in key cities, 
coast to coast, handle these quality 
papers. Bring your printing 
problems to them for practical 
assistance in securing better 
results where printing jobs must 


be right. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label, 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
‘35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 











WALL STREET: 


Strike One, Called 


In its own way, Wall Street had known 
a lot about strikes. John L. Lewis’s tan- 
trums had often been mirrored in dips 
on the Big Board; the merry chase between 
capital and labor sometimes set the ticker 
tape to chattering wildly. 

Last week the gentlemen of the New 
York Stock and Curb Exchanges finally 
were meeting a strike at firsthand. It was 
a jarring introduction, marked by violence 
in the best—or worst—tradition of labor 
strife. Parading pickets jeered at traders 
entering the exchanges: “Look at the 
belly on ’im!” “Good fish bait!” “Million- 
aire scab!” 

It was all out of character for the coun- 
try’s venerable financial center. None 
knew it better than the AFL United Fi- 
‘ nancial Employes themselves, who were 
doing the striking. Most had worked close- 
ly with the exchange members for years. 
Many were on intimate first-name terms 
with brokers. Some brokers had started as 
runners themselves. 

But this was dollars and cents. In seek- 
ing a new contract last month, M. David 
Keefe, 38-year-old boss of the AFL union, 
had asked for a union shop, a $9-a-week 
raise for exchange employes making $40 
a week or less, and a $15-a-week hike 
for those making more. The exchanges 
flatly turned down the union shop and 
offered compromises on wages. 

On Monday, March 29, Keefe called his 
workers out. About 800 of the Stock Ex- 
change’s 1,300 employes and 200 of the 
315 workers on the Curb struck. On the 
picket lines, reinforcements arrived in the 
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International 


Wall Street: Labor.in the raw... 


form of several hundred AFL Seafarers 
International Union members. The tough- 
voiced sailors delivered the union message 
with a pungency and range of anatomical 
and genealogical allusion far beyond the 
capacity of the white-collar strikers. 

Homburgs to Eyeshades: But 
neither the walkout nor the name calling 
halted trading. Exchange members had 
rehearsed for the occasion. Brokers who 
had paid up to $100,000 for their seats 
stepped in without a hitch to answer 
phones, run errands, and operate tickers. 
By Wednesday these makeshifts were 
working well enough for the Big Board 
to handle a 1,800,000-share day—the sec- 
ond biggest of 1948. 

How long could the brokers keep it up? 


Y. Journal-American 


... is seldom mild; after the clubs finished, the patrol wagons took over 
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“Tndefinitely,” said Emil Schram, presi- 
dent of the Stock Exchange, and Edward 
C. Werle, Curb. chairman. Privately, some 
conceded that it would be hard to carry 
on if the union made good its threat to 
strike some of the leading brokerage 
houses. But brokers scouted union claims 
to a majority membership in most of their 
firms. 

Union Leader Keefe said his men would 
stay out “six months, if necessary.” But 
the very desperation of their picket-line 
methods seemed to belie the boast. The 
strikers behaved like men who had to 
force a quick decision. On Tuesday, sev- 
eral dozen of them locked arms and threw 
themselves down before one Stock Ex- 
change entrance, completely blocking it. 
A plain-clothes detective who intervened 
was slugged. Other policemen rushed in. 
Before the melee ended, fifteen persons 
were hurt; patrol wagons carted off 45. 

That ended the violence. This week 
Wall Street was awaiting Keefe’s next 
move. No one believed the strikers would 
give up easily. Many observers thought 
that the financial workers (averaging $55- 
$60 a week) were underpaid. 

For their part, exchange officials were 
adamant too. Trading volume has been 
off, they pointed out; that means red ink 
for the exchanges. The Stock Exchange 
lost $116,171 last year. The money for 
big pay boosts, Big Board officers said, 
just isn’t there. 

Meanwhile, the United States Concilia- 
tion Service was feverishly staging labor- 
management meetings in an effort to re- 
solve the dispute. Early this week it had 
got nowhere. 


ARMS: 


Three to Get Ready 


In Detroit a rumor was making the cock- 
tail-party rounds: “The government is 
advising all companies who have govern- 
ment-owned plants to prepare to vacate 
for war industries.” If the rumor was in 
the clouds, its feet were on the ground. 
Washington last week was going to work 
to prepare the nation’s industries for war. 

The President asked an extra $3,000,- 
000,000 for defense expenditures—mostly 
for planes, ships, and armaments—plus an 
additional $375,000,000 for stockpiling 
strategic and critical materials. He or- 
dered a survey of the extra electric power 
required for defense and conferred with 
Chairman Gordon Clapp of the TVA on 
power expansion. 

The Munitions Board announced that 
service officers would canvass 11,000 in- 
dustrial plants to study their war poten- 
tial. The board has already placed 5,000 
orders for war supplies on an if-and-when 
basis. In Wichita, Boeing Airplane, pro- 
ducers of the B-29 and the B-50, called 
1,000 men back to work. 

The National Security Resources Board 
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The standard U. S. Army rifle is the 
invention of a civilian who is a natural- 
ized American citizen. Quebec-born John 
C. Garand, chief ordnance engineer of 
the Springfield Armory, tripled the firing 
Power of U. S. infantrymen when his 
handiwork was formally adopted by the 


GARAND ... the man behind the gun 


Army in 1936. The famous rifle climaxes 
an inventive career that opened when 
Garand was a 12-year-old employee of 
a Connecticut textile mill. He developed 
a machine that eliminated a hand oper- 
ation. For this, his pay was upped to $9 


a week and he invested the increase in ‘ 


An advertisement of I. C.8. 


an I.C.S. engineering course. “From 
I.C.S.,” Mr. Garand says, “I procured 
the engineering and mathematical knowl- 
edge which played a vital part in the de- 
velopment of the Garand rifle.” Sources: 
Mr. Garand; files of the International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton 9, Pa. 








TOUGH 


TRAFFIC— 


"So they MASTIPAVED 
the FLOOR!” 


For 24 years the world’s toughest floor 
problems have been solved with Pabco 
Mastipave! Hundreds of millions of square 
feet in use. Write us for a “no-obligation” 
survey Gf your industrial flooring needs 


PABCO 
MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 
LONG LIFE, LOW COST 
a Role) Meets -ii, fe) 


Also Grip-Tread Mastipave—Non-Slip Wet or Dry 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC 
New York 16° San Franciseo 19* Chicago 54 





due to motion upsetting 
the organs of balance, 


AWERS/ 
ait 
SEASICK 


For Land and Sea travel. 
Results guaranteed or. ¥ 
ney refunded. 





If your business needs young men 
of broad background in sound busi- 
ness fundamentals, Babson offers 
you degree graduates trained by a 
faculty with a record of achieve- 
ment in business. Write Personnel 
Director for data on men available. 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


BABSON PARK 57, MASSACHUSETTS 
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—in over-all charge of economic, military, 
and civilian mobilization—prepared to 
move from the Pentagon to the old State 
Department Building, next door to the 
White House. It announced it would triple 
its personnel by July. Already, NSRB 
men were busy (1) considering the ad- 
visability of relocating industries, (2) 
drafting executive orders to be issued by 
the President in case of war, and (3) 
studying the oil problem. 

How did the American industrial po- 
tential for war stand last week? Out of 
increasingly tight-mouthed Washington 
this much could be learned: 
> Plants—Of the 1,200 new plants built 


portation Director Monroe Johnson has 
estimated that a military emergency would 
catch the country short by some 600,000 
freight cars. 

> Planes--Experts figure it would take the 
aircraft industry two years to approach 
half the peak rate reached in 1944. Plant 
space, however, is plentiful: Aircraft 
makers have 53,000,000 square feet, most 
of it idle; the government has another 
21,000,000 square feet of stand-by facili- 
ties. Even should Congress accede to the 
services and add an extra $775,000,000 to 
the $1,230,000,000 already budgeted for 
planes, deliveries would not increase sub- 
stantially before mid-1949. Bottlenecks 


Acme 


Boeing’s Wichita plant starts rehiring to speed production of B-29s 


by the government during the second 
world war at a cost of $14,000,000,000, al- 
most 300 are still under government con- 
trol and can be used for war production. 
Of these, 150 are in the “industrial re- 
serve,” while still another 120 are to be 
sold or leased with a_ national-security 
clause, making their production available 
to the government when needed. 

© Machine tools—Of the 92,000. units ear- 
marked as a reserve for war production, 
80,000 have so far been assigned and 
tagged for shipment to the armed services. 
> Shipping—Shipbuilding, which had with- 
ered away from its wartime strength, is 
now down to 30,000-33,000 workers. Twice 
that number will be required just to make 
a good start. Last time, two years elapsed 
between the beginning of the emergency 
and the start of large-scale building. The 
same amount of time will probably be 
required again. A four-year, $1,500,000,000 
administration plan is being readied to (1) 
construct 49 passenger ships capable of 
carrying 3,000 troops apiece and (2) build 
26 tankers annually. 

> Freight cars—Office of Defense Trans- 


are expected in scarce metals and testing 
facilities for jet engines. 

> Guns and tanks—Though good stores 
are available, it would take from six to 
eighteen months to secure an adequate 
supply of these weapons. (At the second- 
world-war rate of expenditure we have a 
two years’ supply of shells.) 

> Scarce minerals—Though Russia is an 
important source of manganese, chromium, 
and platinum, loss: of the Soviet exports 
would probably embarrass but not cripple 
U.S. production. Africa could supply more 
manganese and chromium, and Canada 
and Colombia more platinum. As long as 
sea lanes remain open, tin, cobalt, anti- 
mony, bauxite, copper, and natural rubber 
can be obtained from South America, Asia, 
and Africa. 

> Atom bombs—An “educated guesser” 
guessed last week that the United States 
has no more than 500 atom bombs, per- 
haps as few as 30. To step up production, 
the Atomic Energy Commission has ear- 
marked $350,000,000 and will eventually 
spend more than $500,000,000 in the hope. 
said the “educated guesser,” of doubling 
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rom SLUGS 10 SHAPES 


IN A SIXTH OF A SECOND 


Precision and Pressure Produce a Miracle 
-.- Alcoa Aluminum Impact Extrusions 


It’s a mechanical miracle that happens far faster than the eye can 
follow, so we’ve “stopped down”? the process for you to see. Watch 
the punch coming down to strike the slug of special Aleoa Aluminum 
Alloy in the slightly larger die. At the moment of impact, see how the 
metal flows out of the die, shoots up the punch, taking its exact con- 
tour and thickness from the clearance between die and punch... 


But even a miracle must produce something useful. And on the right 
you see the range of useful shapes produced at amazing production 
speeds as Alcoa Impact Extrusions. Grease gun cylinders. Vacuum 
bottle cases. Door check cylinders. Blowtorch bodies. Ice cream 

< a \ freezer cans. Cocktail shaker parts. Drinking tumbler shells... 
ate . a Any shape that is symmetrical or generally symmetrical with one 
nd- end integral. And remember, the inside and outside walls of the shape 
ea can be varied in contour, as shown; just as the end may be 

: varied in design, by merely changing the shape of the die and punch. 
“i The change from heavy metal, or complex built-up assemblies, to 
iets Alcoa Impact Extrusions may make your product easier to handle, 
ple give it new long life, add unbeatable sales appeal. Consult your 
10re nearest Alcoa sales office, or write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


ada 2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
g as 
unti- 
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tion, This policy Into the impact extrusion process, the base of aluminum’s usefulness, 
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° Alcoa has poured sixty years of alumi- Alcoa helps all America toward more 
ually helps ahh Amouca 


num knowledge; many months of trial, business enterprises, more jobs, and 
10pe, error, research. By thus broadening more and better things of aluminum. 
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BVIOUSLY...CORRECT 


Styled for a great oceasion...by | a F 
Men Who Planned beyond Ae ‘ Seagram's 


Tomorrow for today’s fashion ° 

. {ANADLAN WHISH 
Correct Dress on great occasions...success 
in the theater or as host at your own party, 
includes the choice of Seagram’s V.O. 
Canadian whisky. 





For this luxury, imported blend of Canada’s As so Ree 
finest whiskies is particularly correct in a a 
setting of success and smartness. 


Wou ll find it very light, very clean-tasting. 
So will your guests. That’s why, in recent 
years, millions of Americans have found 
Seagram's \.O. Canadian — 


Very Obviously the correct whisky for 
great occasions. 


<@ 


. 


eagrams 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 


.. 
This Whisky is Six Years Old —86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N.Y. 
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plutonium production at the Hanford, 
Wash., works. 

Experts concluded last week that within 
two years of any future Pearl Harbor, the 
United States would be back to full war 
production of everything. The question 
was: Would the United States have that 
much time? 


RETAILING: 


Worried but Hopeful 


If any retailer expected to obtain guid- 
ance last week from the final figures on the 
Easter trade, he was disappointed. The 
score was the same as it had been since last 
spring: no impressive gains, no alarming 
losses. Dollar receipts were up slightly, but 
volume had also slumped. 

Whenever possible, customers were wait- 
ing for prices—up an average 10 per cent 
over last year—to come down. One Denver 
merchant said: “They’re choosy . . . They 
want their money’s worth—whatever that 
is.’ Another in San Francisco added: 
“Where they’ve got needs that can’t wait 
for a recession, they buy. But they take a 
good look at the price tag before they do.” 

The question for the merchant was how 
low unit sales could go before the decline 
bit into dollar volume and profits. Two 
lines had already felt the bite: shoes and 
men’s clothing. Some cities, like Denver, 
reported shoe sales 40 per cent below last 
Easter’s. 

Still, with sales generally above prewar 
and war years, merchandisers were suffer- 
ing no real hurt yet, save to their expecta- 
tions. 

There were even bright spots: New 





Br Combine 
Wheels for Dollars: Britain,in 
its exchange crisis, turns to 
baby-buggy wheels for assist- | 
ance. Marmet ships 590 complete 
prams weekly, many to America. 
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Look coats were much in demand, for 
women had decided they must have the 
lowered hemline. Retailers, most of whom 
had pared inventories to near the bone, 
found difficulty in reordering their best 
sellers. No one, from consumer to manu- 
facturer, had taken or was taking any 
chances. 

That was the watchword last week. Like 
the rest of the national economy and the 
rest of the world, the customers and the 
merchants were waiting—worried and 
hopeful. 


Where Control Is King 


In London, though window-shopping 
was normal, buying had slumped badly. 
Sheila Baker of Newsweex’s London bu- 
reau strolled through the stores, talked 
to merchants, and reported on retailing 
on a controlled economy: 

“On the Tuesday after Easter, shelves 
were stocked but customers were few in 
the shops in the West End, even on Oxford 
Street, London’s main shopping thorough- 
fare. The current London buying slump is 
not a buyer’s rebellion but a combination 
of (1) normal post-Easter lull, (2) rumors 
which afflict all British transactions dur- 
ing the week before the budget is an- 
nounced, and (3) genuine cutting down 
by the people. They simply haven’t money 
enough for merchandise made acutely ex- 
pensive by heavy purchase taxes. 

“Some buyers were holding off in the 
hope that next week’s budget, which is 
still a total secret, would reduce the pur- 
chase tax. The tax is 125 per cent on 
furs, leather handbags, and cosmetics; 50 
per cent on radios and bedding, and 3314 
per cent on shoes. 

“Fear of an increase in the tobacco tax 
has led wily citizens to hoard cigarettes. 
And the expectation that the government 
may restore some sort of gasoline ration 
for pleasure driving has brought a rise of 
as much as $400 in used-car prices. Mean- 
while, people here are marking time.” 


' NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Lobbyists: The National Association of 
Manufacturers, the CIO, and the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads decided to file 
reports on money spent to influence Con- 
gressional legislation. They announced the 
decision after a grand jury indicted the 
United States Savings and Loan League of 
Chicago for failure to register with Con- 
gress under the Lobbying Act of 1946. 

Advertising: The Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing advertising agency was awarded the 
$1,500,000-a-year account of the Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute. This 
will help offset loss of the $11,500,000 
Lucky Strike account dropped by the 
agency two weeks ago. 

Fares: Transatlantic airline fares 
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AOHEVILLE 


“WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 


"IN THE LANO OF THE SKY" 


PLaycrounp of 
millions, this glorious mountain em- 
pire whose “capital” is Asheville! 
Climate pronounced unsurpassed 


by world travelers. Ample accom- 
modations of all types. Golf and all 
outdoors sports in surroundings of 
rare beauty. Easily reached by 
highway, rail and air. 


HOME of Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, Cherokee Indian 
Reservation, Mt. Mitchell (Eastern 
America’s highest), Biltmore House, 
Craggy Rhododendron Gardens and 
other famed attractions. Know more 
about the wonders of Asheville and 
Western North Carolina - - mail 
coupon now! 
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Whale in the Skies: Tydol gasoline and Veedol motor oil are 
taking to the air in a blimp. The 4,500-electric-light-bulb whale 
will swim in a 2,000-bulb ocean and spout water over New York 
City this week. Tydol’s new promotion slogan: “A Whale of a Buy.” 


jumped $25, pushing the two-year-old 
$325 rate to London to $350. The new 
rate, set by international agreement, was 
forced by foreign operators who are in the 
red, over the opposition of American op- 
erators who hope eventually to tap the 
mass market with a $200 round trip to 
Europe. 

Dividend: Common-stock holders of 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway (Cot- 
ton Belt) received their first dividend 
since the company was formed 57 years 
ago. The stock, held worthless by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 1942 
and selling for $1 in 1944, is now quoted 
at $88 a share. 

Airlines: Last year the sixteen major 
domestic airlines showed a total loss of 
$17,000,000. Not so Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer’s Eastern Air Lines. Last week he 
reported a 1947 profit of $1,259,196. 

Capital: T. Reed Vreeland, commercial 
and industrial banker, was named _presi- 
dent of the Enterprise Development Corp., 
a new venture-capital group set up to buy 
existing companies making mechanical 
products. Stockholders include Clendenin 
J. Ryan, Morehead Patterson, Walter C. 
Teagle Jr.. Godfrey S. Rockefeller, and 
J. Sterling Rockefeller, 


THE MID-SOUTH: 
| . 
New Frontier for Industry 
Four centuries, ago, the explorer Her- 
nando De Soto swashbuckled through what 
is now the State of Mississippi and crossed 


70 


into Arkansas country, searching for gold. 
He found not gold but a watery grave in 
the Mississippi River instead. 

Last week a new quest started for the 
wealth of the mid-South, the area where 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas meet. 
Near Greenville, Miss., supposedly at the 
very spot where De Soto’s weighted body 
was dumped into the mighty river, the 
governors of Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
the Attorney General of Louisiana, plus 
visiting industrialists and newspapermen 
watched as another weighted container 
dropped into the waters. Inside was a 
scroll proclaiming the birth of the new Mid- 
dle South Development Committee, which 
consists of the Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana light and power companies and 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., together 
with state officials. 

Convinced that they can prosper only 
in a prosperous setting, the utilities, aided 
by state governments and business, will 
start hunting new industries for the tri- 
state region. Middle South will spend 
$115,000 to launch a campaign to adver- 
tise the area’s large, untapped supply of 
labor (more than 3,000,000 workers), 
which is expected to increase by 55 to 65 
per cent as machines replace farmhands; 
its great oil, timber, and bauxite deposits; 
the fertile bottom land that grows any- 
thing from tung nuts to corn; and the 
absence of strikes. 

To insure adequate power, the utilities 
companies will spend another $100,000,000 
on power lines and generators during the 
next two years. “Industry,” Middle South 


hopefully proclaimed last week, “has found 
a new frontier.” 

The New Orleans Item saw a lesson: 
“Business enterprises and their clients and 
customers are partners in joint endeavor 
for the betterment of all, rather than oppo- 
nents in a contest.” It was a far cry from 
De Soto’s self-destructive greed. 


COMMODITIES: 


100 Years of Trading 


The 82 men who met in rooms over a 
flour store at South Water and Clark 
Streets, Chicago, on April 3, 1848, had a 
simple purpose: to set up a central market 
where they could trade in the grain and 
other produce of the Chicago hinterland. 
Last week the $110-a-year rooms had 
grown into Chicago’s tallest building, the 
82 men had grown into 1,422, and the 
local trading place was handling more 
grain futures than all the other exchanges 
in the world combined. 

To commemorate the Board of Trade’s 
centennial, 2,000 members and dignitaries 
banqueted at the Stevens Hotel on lobster 
Tyrolienne, clear green-turtle soup, prime 
beef filet mignon champignon, and bombe 
centennial, washed the meal down with 
sherry and champagne, and cheered a 
huge, silver-iced replica of the board’s 
Ceres*-topped building. 

A letter of greetings from President 
Truman, who had blasted commodity 
speculation last year, brought some boos. 
Presidential aspirant Harold  Stassen’s 
speech praising the Board of Trade as one 
of the world’s last remaining free agricul- 
tural marketplaces drew unmixed cheers. 

For a small shadow lay over the festivi- 
ties: the knowledge that a large section of 
the public regards the Board of Trade as 
a place to gamble in grain rather than take 
inevitable, legitimate risks. To dispel that 
impression, the board will mark its 100th 
year by embarking on a program of public 
education. 


MANAGEMENT: 


Allegheny Grass Roots 


To self-respecting industrialists who as- 
sume they have the respect of their work- 
ers and the community, public-opinion 
polls have been deeply disturbing. Re- 
search workers have found ignorance of 
corporation affairs, coupled with distrust 
and suspicion of managers and owners. 

This ignorance and suspicion have been 
belatedly recognized as a cause of most 
labor unrest and a serious threat to a free- 
enterprise system. Efforts to do something 
about it, which have been going on for 
decades, have been intensified and have 
even taken a new line. Today, “commu- 
nity relations” and the “grass-roots ap- 





*The Goddess of Grain, whose 40-foot aluminum 
statue crowns the Board of Trade’s building. 
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ARE YOU AN EXECUTIVE whose 
income hasn’t kept pace with your 
ability? ... 


people? ... 


OR A TEACHER, skilled at getting ideas across to other 


eects 


pein 


OR A SALE 
opportunities? 


SMAN, whose abilities exceed your present 


OR A JUNIOR OFFICER, 
unable to advance again until 
“the older men”’ retire?... 





OPPORTUNITY: For men whose abilities are greater than their earnings 


The men above are merely examples 
of the kind we seek. The important 
thing is not what you are doing now, 
but whether you can qualify for a 
new kind of career. To the few who 
can, Investors Syndicate will offer an 
unusual business opportunity. 

You would be in business for your- 
self. Your earnings should be from 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year, with oppor- 
tunities for promotion and _ higher 
income. Yet you would make no cap- 
ital investment, carry no inventory, 
have no rent or payroll to meet. 

If you can answer yes to the follow- 
ing questions, Investors Syndicate 
wants to know more about you, and 
to tell you in detail about its activities. 

Do you have a good reputation, a 
wide acquaintance in your commu- 
nity?...Do you have, if not sales 
experience, definite sales ability? . . . 
Do you have the initiative and energy 
to take over a going business and 


build it up? 


To increase our service and sales 
to our large and rapidly growing 
group of customers, we are establish- 
ing new, exclusive distributorships in 
42 states—each serving from 20,000 
to 40,000 people. In line with our 
up-from-the-ranks policy, most as- 
signments will go to men now in our 
organization. But there will be open- 
ings for a few additional men to make 
substantial earnings. 

Investors Syndicate is a 54-year-old 
organization in the financial field, 





distributing a variety of investment 
offerings and money accumulation 
plans. Investors Syndicate and its 
affiliated and subsidiary companies 
manage some $500,000,000 worth of 
assets. Any banker can tell you about 
our record and reputation. 

If this timely opportunity appeals 
to you, and if you believe you can 
qualify, we will be glad to arrange an 
early personal interview with one of 
our divisional managers. Write to Mr. 
W.G. Clark, Vice President, Investors 
Syndicate, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


-INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Principal Underwriter and Investment Manager for: Investors Syndicate of America, 
Inc. « Investors Mutual, Inc. « Investors Stock Fund, Inc. + Investors Selective Fund, Inc. 





HOME OFFICE: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





New York Subsidiary: Investors Syndicate Title and Guaranty Company 
Canadian Subsidiary: Investors Syndicate of Canada, Ltd. Head Office, Winnipeg 





No. The only tune we play is better 
living in better homes. Our 100% 
service content screens out the casual 
amusement-seekers, and screens in over 
3,000,000 husbands and wives whose 
big interest is home—and whose com- 
fortable incomes go into things for 
home and family. Better look into 
Better Homes & Gardens! 


Beller tomes 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIO, oveR 3,000,000 


AMERICA’S FIRST SERVICE MAGAZINE 





+... @ grocery store, garage, dress shop, 
retail and wholesale business, manufactur- 
ing plant...anything...Egry has devel- 
oped business systems especially for you... 
systems that enable you to write records 
faster, more accurately and efficiently, and 
at lower costs. Further, you are assured of 
complete protection and control. But to 
appreciate their benefits fully, you must see 
them in action. We'll be glad to arrange a 
free demonstration, Write for full details. 
No obligation whatever. 


* YOU'LL FIND IT PROFITABLE 
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Egry Elite Tru-Pak 
Record Register 


Egry Universal 
Speed-Feed 
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proach” have crept into the lingo of pub- 
lic-relations executives. 

In the search for ways and means to 
do the job, The Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp.—a leading stainless-steel producer 
(it claims to be the biggest) —has a down- 
to-earth approach. “The trouble’ with 
community relations programs, says Al- 
legheny’s president, Hiland G. Batcheller, 
“is that nobody wants to get his hands 
dirty. Everyone 
wants to work on a 
policy level like the 
chairman of the Re- 
publican National 
Committee. Nobody 
wants to be a ward 
leader — and _ that’s 
what we need.” 

Last week the 
white-haired, digni- 
fied-looking Batch- 
eller set out to do 
a ward leader’s job 
in each of four com- 
munities where the company owns and 
operates mills. With him went his top 
executive staff and the board of directors. 
On four successive nights they visited 
Watervliet and Dunkirk, N. Y., and West 
Leechburg and Brackenridge, Pa. In each 
town they laid last year’s work and next 
year’s plans before a meeting of employes 
and townspeople; then they answered 
questions. 

Batcheller was following up on a com- 
munity-relations program launched a year 
earlier on a modest scale and with a simple 
theme. At that time, before small meet- 
ings in each community he had stressed 
four points: The company aimed to (1) 
meet its responsibilities to its employes 
and their communities, (2) pay good 
wages, (3) make a fair profit, and (4) 
prevent a boom and bust. 

In bending toward the grass roots, dig- 
nified corporate managements often find 
their muscles stiff, their gestures awkward, 
and their business gobbledygook meaning- 
less to the average person. Allegheny Lud- 
lum’s program has been far from perfect: 
Batcheller admits he is still groping for the 
best formula. Some points have not been 
made too clear; occasionally an overen- 
thusiastic executive lets company pride 
stray too close to smugness. But the frank- 
ness and sincerity of purpose have been 
unmistakable. 

Wages of Frankness: There is ample 
evidence that the company’s efforts are 
paying off. Shortly after last year’s meet- 
ing in Dunkirk, the mayor telephoned 
Allegheny’s president and asked to see 
him. “Fine,” said Batcheller, “I’m com- 
ing through your town shortly and I'll 
stop in.” 

“No,” said the mayor, “I'll come to 
Pittsburgh.” A few days later he showed 
up with a delegation of Dunkirk officials. 
They wanted to see if they could help Al- 
legheny Ludlum buy the steel mill it had 
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built and operated for the government at 
Dunkirk during the war. With their help, 
Allegheny Ludlum won the mill even 
though a group of speculators had offered 
the government a higher price. 

Last year a Brackenridge merchant 
turned down Batcheller’s invitation to the 
community meeting. Sorry, the merchant 
wrote, but most of my customers are union 
members. “That’s fine,” replied Batcheller, 
“we've invited the union leaders and 
they are coming. Why don’t you come 
too?” The merchant came, saw, and was 
conquered. Impressed by the importance 
of the mill to the town, he insisted on de- 
voting a store window to a display of its 
products. 

The easy informal approach comes nat- 
urally to Batcheller. At 62 he looks more 
like a distinguished statesman than an in- 
dustrial executive; yet fellow executives-— 
in fact, everyone in the steel industry-— 
call him “Batch” with old-shoe familiar- 
ity. Exchanging good-natured profanity 
with old-timers in the mill, dealing with 
the country’s top business executives as 
vice chairman of the War Production 
Board, or entertaining friends in his spa- 
cious home on the hills overlooking the 
Hudson River near Albany, he is the 
same unruffled; unpretentious individual. 

Thanks: Yet even for the urbane 
Batcheller the ward-leader approach to 
community relations has its tense mo- 
ments; every meeting is charged with 
the unexpected. Last week in Watervliet 
when Batcheller asked the audience for 
questions, Union Leader Joe Chenaille 
jumped up and headed for the platform. 
Batcheller showed no emotion but ad- 
mitted later he didn’t know what was 
coming next. Then Chenaille presented a 
citation of appreciation, signed by every 
employe of the Watervliet mill, thank- 
ing Allegheny Ludlum’s board of direc- 
tors for its decision to modernize the 
plant and keep it in operation. A relieved 
Batcheller had to grope for a reply. 








































































PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Patients: Du Pont chemists have 
developed an untearable sheet made of 
nylon coated with synthetic rubber. The 
sheet, developed at doctors’ requests, has 
stumped violent mental patients accus- 
tomed to tearing up a rubber sheet a day 
—some even eating pieces. 

For Homes: A low-price sound movie 
projector, made by Excel Movie Products, 
Ine. of Chicago, broadcasts the sound from 
a 16-millimeter film track through the 
home radio. 

For Parents: Brecher Bros. of New 
York has developed a combination crib 
and playpen that, folded, becomes a 29- 
inch suitcase. The regulation-size plywood 











set up in half a minute. 
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crib, complete with a felt mattress, can be — 











HERE LIVED THE 
CONSCIENCE OF DEMOCRACY 


HEN the immortal Jefferson 

was Secretary of State in the 
early, troubled days of the Repub- 
lic, he lived at 57 Maiden Lane, 
New York. Not nearly so impres- 
sive or so celebrated as his famous 
establishment at Monticello, the 
residence at Maiden Lane in 1789 
was none the less associated with 
many significant incidents in our 
history during the period that the 
Federal Government was located 
in New York City. 

It is worthy of note that many 
happy coincidences exist in 
the life of Jefferson and in 
that of The Home Insurance 
Company. On the site of his 





New York residence, above, is now 
the main office of The Home. The 
company was founded on the One 
Hundred and Tenth anniversary of 
Thomas Jefferson’s birth — April 
13, 1853. And therefore The Home 
celebrates its Ninety-Fifth birthday 
this year on the date that the nation 
celebrates the Two Hundred and 
Fifth anniversary of Jefferson’s 
natal day. 

Accordingly, it is with particular 
pride and pleasure that we with other 
Americans j join in perennial tribute 
to the man who was in his 
lifetime the principal founder 
as well as the very conscience 
of American democracy. 


«THE HOME 


AUTOMOBILE ° 


MARINE 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is the leading insurance protector of American 
Homes and the Homes of American Industry. There is a competent Home representative 
in your community to serve your insurance needs. 
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Look for the 
Oval package 


The sign of the world’s best belt 


“Paris’* Belts, styled by master designers, 
are incomparable in style and value. Pro- 
tected by the new Oval Package, the precious 
leathers come to you perfect as the day they 
left the craftsman’s bench. No cracking, no 
bending, no splitting—the ‘Paris’ Oval 
Package is your guarantee of perfect mer- 
chandise, perfectly protected. $1.50 up. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.—A product of A. Stein & Company, Chicago 


PARIS BELTS - SUSPENDERS - GARTERS 
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To Improve the Taft-Hartley Law 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


N spite of the persistent smear cam- 

paign against the Taft-Hartley Act, 
experience has shown it to be incom- 
parably superior to the Wagner Act 
that it supplanted. Strikes have been 
fewer, most union demands more mod- 
erate, and union leaders less high- 
handed. The improvement is so great 
that it takes the appearance 
of some new crisis, like the 
walkout in the coal fields, to 
remind us how defective our 
labor legislation still remains. 
Yet the way toward labor 
peace is not through more 
laws and more government 
coercions, but through more 
freedom. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is 
after all only an amendment 
to the Wagner Act. It retains what was 
centrally unsound in the original law. 
It keeps nearly all the Wagner Act’s 
legal compulsions on employers, but tries 
to balance them by equivalent legal 
compulsions on unions. When this fails 
to bring the results desired, sponsors 
of the Taft-Hartley Act can only think 
of additional compulsions. Thus Con- 
gressman Hartley himself wants to 
make violence in labor strikes a Fed- 
eral offense. It would be difficult to 
imagine a worse remedy. It is clearly 
unconstitutional. It would usurp the 
police functions of the states and cities. 


T is clear, on the other hand, that the 
] continued arrogance of John L. Lewis, 
his continued power, which he seems 
eager to demonstrate afresh each year, 
to bring the country’s industry to a 
slowdown or a halt by merely knitting 
his bushy brows, is not a power that he 
possesses in spite of existing Federal 
law but because of it. John L. Lewis is 
a Frankenstein monster blown up to 
his present size by Federal protection. 
He was not always so big. The Lewis 
coal strikes of 1927 and 1932 collapsed 
completely. The result of Lewis’s reck- 
lessness in those years was to leave his 
mine union shattered and prostrate— 
until he and it were put back on their 
feet, first by the NRA and then by the 
Wagner Act of 1935. 

The mighty monopolistic weapon 
which the Wagner-Taft-Hartley Act 
has placed in the hands of the Lewises, 
Murrays, Reuthers, and Petrillos is the 
legal compulsion on the employer to 


recognize and bargain with huge indus- 

trywide unions no matter how con- 

temptuous their conduct or fantastic 

their demands, All that is needed is to 

withdraw this compulsion. This would 

not illegalize industrywide or nation- 

wide unions. Such unions would then 

occupy the same status under the law 

that foremen’s unions now 

occupy under the Taft-Hart- 

ley Act. They could continue 

to exist, but the employer 

would not be legally com- 

pelled to recognize or bargain 

‘ with them. Section 9 (b) of 

the existing law provides that 

the labor board “shall decide 

in each case whether . . . the 

[employe] unit appropriate 

for the purposes of collective 

bargaining shall be the employer unit, 

craft unit, plant unit, or subdivision 

thereof.” The mere removal of the two 

words “craft unit” would not illegalize 

such units; it would merely take from 

the board its power to force employers 

to recognize and bargain with such in- 
dustrywide units. 

Two other changes in the law are 
necessary. One would remove the legal 
requirement on the employer to con- 
tinue to recognize or bargain with a 
union that resorted to mass picketing, 
threats, and violence. The Federal au- 
thorities should make no effort to stop 
these. That should be left wholly to the 
local police. But at least the Federal 
government should remove the implied 
sanction it now gives to such tactics 
when it continues to make it obligatory 
on an employer to bargain with unions 
that resort to them. 

Finally, the compulsion should be 
removed from the Wagner-Taft-Hart- 
ley law which in effect prevents em- 
ployers from discharging strikers. The 
Federal government should not illegalize 
strikes; but neither should it encourage 
them by removing the risks involved. 


F these coercions on employers were 

modified or removed, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act could also modify or remove 
the ill-advised coercions it has imposed 
on unions—in connection, for example 
with political expenditures and 80-day 
waiting periods. In spite of the present 
Federal injunction against John L. 
Lewis, it is doubtful whether most of 
these coercions can be enforced. 
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HILTON HOTEL 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. PALM BEACH BILTMORE 


PALM BEACH, FLA. 


BERMUDIANA 
CASTLE HARBOUR 
ST. GEORGE 
BERMUDA 


aa eee Ye oe SS -* PALACIO HILTON 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS \ %. CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


NEIL HOUSE 
COLUMBUS, O. 


DAYTON BILTMORE 
‘DAYTON. O 


fHE TOWN HOUSE 


PALMER HOUSE 
LOS ANGELES 
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HE ROOSEVELT HILTON HOTELS THE MAYFLOWER 


NEW YORK. we WASHINGTON, O.C. 
fom 


f>BELLMEN ANSWER OVER 25,000 CALLS 
EVERY DAY 


At each of these friendly Hilton 
Hotels, a well-trained staff is at 
the command of every guest. 
Whether the service rendered is 
large or small, it is performed in 
a prompt and courteous manner. 


THE STEVENS THE PLAZA 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


C. N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE e THE STEVENS e CHICAGO $. ILLINOIS 





So-called “‘process’’ cheese is aged 
before it is pasteurized. This bus- 
tling cheese factory chose a Trane 
system to provide the critical low 
temperature and high humidity nec- 
essary for properly aging cheese. 


PROBLEMS in 
PROCESSES 


One of the most time-consuming 
operations in making furniture is 
drying the many coats of finishes 
applied to it. This huge furniture 
plant chose drying ovens that use 
Trane products, and cut finishing 
time 75%. 








The architects for this home for 
both orphans and old people 
solved the problem of varied 
temperature requirements with a 
Trane heating system that uses 
Trane Convector-radiators to 
give room-by-room control. 


PROBLEMS in 
COMFORT 


Moisture causes great discomfort 
in brewery bottling houses. The 
owners of this famous brewery 
found that a Trane system would 
get rid of the moisture and pro- 
vide fresh air and warmth, bene- 
fiting both workers and beer. 





There is a Trane system to solve every kind of heating and air conditioning 
problem efficiently. Trane systems are designed to fit your application by archi- 
tect, engineer or contractor. 200 Trane Field Engineers offer their counsel. 
Names of any of these users may be had on request. 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING 


HEATING and AIR CONDITION 


EWGINEERS OF 





RELIGION —— 
News and the Churches 


In 1840, about three-quarters of the 
American public’s reading matter was re- 
ligious. As the country developed econom- 
ically and culturally, the religious press 
continued to grow. Then came the Civi! 
War, which not only split denominations 
in half but also ended the churches’ unite« 
stand on major issues. Thereupon the re- 
ligious press cracked into as many pieces 
as a dropped vase. The 1939 Census of 
Manufactures showed periodicals of all 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


one of RNS 


faiths had a total circulation of 40,642,000 
—about one-third of the United States 
population—but it was divided among 
1,103 religious journals. 

Meanwhile, the fast-growing secular 
press had not only eclipsed church papers 
and magazines, but it paid little or no at- 
tention to significant religious news. Local 
items sometimes squeezed into the obitu- 
ary page or the financial section; only a 
Billy Sunday or an Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson could hope for the front page. 

Religious Service: In 1933, into 
this dreary picture of religious news re- 
porting stepped a small experimental news 
service sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews (then 
named “of Jews and Christians”). To 
about 100 newspapers and religious pub- 
lications it mailed out a free weekly col- 
umn of interfaith news. The purpose was 
twofold: to bring accurate religious mate- 
ial to editors, and to promote better un- 
derstanding between the members of dif- 
ferent faiths, 

Last week, fifteen years after its feeble 
start, Religious News Service still had 
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the same aims. But now it is a thriving 
news-distributing agency for more than 
600 member newspapers, magazines, and 
radio stations, which pay as much as $200 
a month for its daily mail, wire, and photo 
services. Its subscribers include not only 
the religious publications but newspapers 
like The New York Times and such mag- 
azines as Newsweek, Time, Life, and 
Pathfinder. In contrast with its complete- 
lv NCCJ-supported budget of $10,000 
fifteen years ago, Religious News Service 
this year expects an income of about 
$125,000. However, its $50,000 deficit 
must still be borne by the NCCJ. 

Dynamo: The story of RNS’s success 
is largely the story of the driving energy 
of its present editor, Louis Minsky, an 
English-born Russian of the Jewish faith. 
After several years of free-lancing in the 
religious field, Minsky thought up the idea 
of a religious news service and in 1933 
suggested to Dr. Everett R. Clinchy of 
the NCCJ that such a service was needed. 
Dr. Clinchy persuaded the conference to 
vote money for the project. 

Going from city to city, RNS salesmen 
approached both religious and _ secular 
editors to promise them a project that 
not only was backed by all the churches 
but would be of definite help to them. 
Slowly the editors were won over. A col- 
umn called The Week in Religion proved 
especially popular and is still an RNS fea- 
ture. In 1935, foreign correspondents first 
entered the RNS picture. Now they form 
a substantial part of the 400 news corre- 
spondents who send material to RNS from 
all over the world. Three years later, 
RNS began preparing a radio script 
named The Religious News Reporter, 
which now goes out to some 100 radio 
stations. 

In addition to these services, RNS also 
supplies a question box, a Religious Re- 
markables box in the Ripley tradition, and 
a calendar of future religious happenings. 
The library and morgue form one of the 
most complete religious sources in the 
country, with about 1,000,000 entries in 
the morgue alone. In June 1945, a photo 
service was inaugurated, to which about 
200 correspondents send pictures. 

The Few: Despite its unique position 
as an interfaith news gatherer and its 
many services, RNS operates with an 
amazingly small staff. There are only six- 
teen employes for all departments, and 
just six of these work in the editorial di- 
vision. Among them, they process between 
25 and 50 stories a day, aside from special 
features. 

Now 38, Minsky works as hard as the 
rest of his staff. To him, the battle is 
not yet half won. Salesmen are still tour- 
ing the country. And secular and religious 
editors are still hard to convince. Minsky 
would like to see publications use RNS 
stories not only once a week but “in the 
daily columns, just like White House or 
sports news.” 
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OWA is in the heart of the Great Central Market .. . the ideal 
location for sales-eminded industrialists, A vast network of rail, 
water and air transportation facilities enables you to profit from 
this strategic location. Raw materials and finished products are 
shipped quickly and economically from Iowa to Midwest buyers. 
In Iowa you'll find sympathetic government, skilled workers, 
adequate power and room for expansion. You'll also find a ready 
market for many kinds of manufactured products. The fabulous 
Iowa market, always stable, reached a record high in 1947, when 
cash farm income averaged $11,490 per 
farm and industrial income almost 
equalled the two and one-third Billions 

reaped from Iowa’s rich fields. 


To interested executives this valuable reference 
book containing a complete picture of industrial 
° rtunity in lowa is available upon request. 
included are vital statistics on population, existing 
industry, agriculture, raw materials, markets, 
transportation, and living conditions.. Write for 
our free copy now and see how you can profit by 
ringing Lon plant to IOWA! Address 765, Central 
National Building, Des Moines 9, lowal 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 




















~ NOW’S THE DATE 
to INSULATE 


{ i against the coming 
Summer Heat! 


Keep Your Building 
as much as 15° COOLER 
All Summer Long, with 


CHAMBERLIN 
woot INSULATION 


Your building . . . insulated NOW 
with Chamberlin quality rock wool 
..- will keep out THIS SUMMER’S 
scorching heat. Installed by factory- 
trained craftsmen, Chamberlin’s heat- 
retarding, fire-proof rock wool lowers 
inside temperatures as much as 15° 
because it’s properly installed! 


Buildings benefit in winter, too! Many 
owners of the more than 234-million 
buildings and homes already served 
report that Chamberlin insulation gives 
greater winter fuel savings, pays for 
itself in 3 to 5 winters! 


Stores, theaters, apartment houses, 
schools, churches and rectories gain 
more comfort, save scarce and costly 
winter fuel with Chamberlin-installed 
rock wool! Insulate NOW to get these 
advantages, starting THIS SUMMER! 


CHAMBERLIN PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


WEATHER STRIPS—CALKING—INSULATION 
SCREENS— STORM SASH—IN-DOR-SEALS 


MP FREE SURVEY 


Ask for free survey. No 
obligation. See phone 
book or mail coupon, 





Chamberlin Co. of America, Dept. 104 
1254 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Without obligation, tell me about 
Chamberlin Services 
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. 
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Avery's Oilers 


by JOHN LARDNER 


F Diogenes has no other bookings this 
I summer, he might run his flashlight 
up and down the American Olympic 
team in search of an amateur. Under 
the modern liberal definition of the 
term, an amateur is a fellow who will 
not accept a check unless it is certified. 
For the old man’s information, the best 
place to find such people is 
under a bridge at midnight. 

During the past winter, 
Switzerland fought a small 
war with Avery Brundage, 
the American Olympic chief- 
tain, on the issue of ama- 
teurism. We had two hockey 
teams in the winter. games, 
one of which, according to 
Mr. Brundage, was more 
amateur than the other. This 
was like saying that coal is pinker than 
tar. The Swiss disagreed. Before they 
could bring up their navy on Avery’s 
flank, however, the games ended, and 
both sides went off to dinner claiming 
victory. 

The fact that neither Mr. Brundage 
nor the Swiss nor anyone else in Olym- 
pic circles has yet brought himself to 
face is that sports in America today is 
a business. The people who are very 
good at sports are in business, making a 
living from their talent. Some do it 
openly. The rest are called amateurs, 
but almost without exception their pur- 
pose is to profit from the thing they 
do best, just like doctors, lawyers, and 
pinochle players. 


MERICA could send a team of purely 
A amateur competitors to the Olym- 
pics of 1948. They might be a lovely 
group of folks, but they would make a 
dreadful showing. Times have changed. 
The old Olympic ideal (I assume that 
the ancient Greeks were amateurs, 
though I have my private doubts) is 
not compatible with the character of 
the entertainment industry in this coun- 
try, and some others, today. 

I find I am about to speak a kind 
word for Mr. Brundage. Mr. Brundage 
said sadly last winter that no one is 
ever nice to him. He forgot Hitler and 
Joe Goebbels, who always spoke well of 
him, and here I come to join that tight 
little chorus. 

Mr. B. is an idealist. He wants the 
impossible, and he fights hard for it— 
though fortunately not too hard, or we 
would have no Olympic team. It was 


magnificent to watch him at the winter 
games, trying to keep hockey honest 
(you will find more amateurs in a crap 
game than you will in amateur hockey) 
while flashing quick glances over his 
shoulder to see that nobody was trying 
to force an automobile on Barbara Ann 
Scott, the nifty Canadian skater. Cana- 
da is not Avery’s province, 
strictly speaking, but his 
evangelism knows no boun- 
daries. He will keep Barbara 
honest and amateur if she 
has to walk for the rest of 

her life. 
So far, Mr. Brundage has 
made no cracks about our 
Olympic basketball squad, 
which was selected last week. 
Here, if he wants it, is a 
summer issue that can produce as much 
international yammering as the out- 
burst of good will in Switzerland last 
winter. Our basketball squad has been 
picked from several sources, including 
certain teams which represent the in- 
terests of certain business firms. Among 
the players, for instance, are five fine 
boys, all 7 feet long or thereabouts, who 
work for the Phillips Co. of Oklahoma. 
They go by the name of Phillips Oilers. 

The Phillips Co. does not pay these 
lads to play basketball. That is a matter 
of record. The company says so. What 
it does pay them for is the kind of 
mystery that used to send Scotland 
Yard crawling to the doorstep of Sher- 
lock Holmes for advice. 

What do you do with 7-foot men in 
an oil company? They are Oilers, so 
perhaps they oil, though I have yet to 
meet a reliable witness who has seen 
them do it. I have pointed out before 
that a 7-foot character is ideal for peep- 
ing through transoms, but there is no 
particular call for that sort of work at 
an oil company. As a matter of fact, 
transom peeping is a lost art. It has no 
place in the hurly-burly of modern big 
business. There is one thing these tall 
youths do well for old Phillips: drop- 
ping stuff—and I don’t mean incoming 
mail—into baskets. 


HE conclusion you are asked to draw 
Ti: that the Oilers advertise the oil 
company as a hobby, and get their nour- 
ishment by browsing off the tops of 
trees, like giraffes. If that is good 
enough for Avery Brundage, it is good 
enough for me. 
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FISHING: 


Acapulco and el Pez Vela 


Before the war, el pez vela and a few 
thousand ragged Mexican fishing folk had 
Acapuleo to themselves. Generations of 
Acapuleans had accumulated all the cun- 
ning that was needed for finding 2nd cap- 
turing the spectacular giant sailfish. El pez 
rela himself never learned about the little 
bait fish with the ugly hook sewed up in- 
side that sent him leaping out of the 
water in a flash of purple and silver, his 
speckled sail fin flaring wide and his long 
spike nose slashing at the line that held 
him. 

In wintertime some sporting fishermen 
who loved the sailfish’s mighty leap came 
over the tortuous road that had been 
broken through from Mexico City, 290 
miles to the north. But the visitors were 
necessarily limited. In all of Acapulco 
there once were only 30 rooms available 
for a night’s lodging. 

This year Acapulco looks as if el pez vela 
and his human fellow natives were on the 
verge of being displaced. Thatched huts 
still sprawl amid the rocky disorder where 
the Sierra Madres drop to the Pacific. But 
around Acapulco Bay there are now 1,800 
rooms to be had. Private homes are being 
put up at a cost of about $200,000 each. 
Of the half-dozen better hotels, the eight- 
story Hotel y Club de Pesca costs its mil- 
lionaire creator, Gilberto Guajardo, nearly 
$2,000,000 and was more than three years 
in the building. The Mexican Government 
is developing roads to the town, and it 
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talks of someday becoming a Mexican 
Monte Carlo. 

Significantly, however, likenesses of el 
pez vela predominate in the Hotel y Club 
de Pesca’s decorations; he has been the 
drawing card for most of the town’s 
200,000 well-heeled visitors so far this 
season, and he was certainly what, brought 
crowds there last week. 

Aqui Viene: In the annual sailfish 
rodeo, staged April 1-3, there was more 
than one utter novice among the nine 
entries from the United States and the 121 
from Mexico, Cuba, Canada, and Argen- 
tina. But even a man capable of pulling 
in a 100-pound fighter had in his boat a 
barefooted native at the steering wheel 
and straw-sombreroed helpers to prepare 
the bait and the lines, and to take the 
craft out in search of blue water. Some- 
times the boats were forced to go 30 or 
more miles out to get away from the yel- 
low water, which obscures a fish’s vision, 
and the green water, which is too cold for 
his liking. 

More than once the sportsmen were doz- 
ing in their chairs when a cruising sail fin 
brought a rattle of Spanish: “;Aqui viene 
el pez vela!” (Here comes the sailfish!) . 
Thereafter even a novice could get along if 
he listened to such volunteered advice as 
*Reela in. reela in” every time a sailfish’s 
stunning leap slackened the line. 

Among the villages a sailfish is some- 
thing to be caught for fun and then thrown 
back. For all his beauty, he makes a poor 
meal. During the three-day tournament, he 
was gaffed, had his skull smashed in with a 
bat, and was trussed up for delivery at the 
judges’ stand back at Acapulco’s long stone 
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INDIANA 


is an ideal 
Vacation Spot! 


* From the sand dune beaches 
of Lake Michigan, on Indiana’s 
northern edge, to the fairyland 
Wyandotte and Marengo Caves of 
the southern part of the state, In- 
diana is a vacation paradise. 

In between lie rolling, wooded 
hills; scores of lovely lakes; sites 
of great historic events; homes of 
people famous in the arts. All these 
points of interest are easily accessi- 
ble, connected by one of the na- 
tion’s very finest highway systems. 
The neat, friendly cities and towns, 
with their world-famous air of hos- 
pitality, welcome you to Indiana. 
Plan to spend at least part of your 
vacation in the beautiful Hoosier 
State... get the facts now. 


SEND FOR 
FREE 
SCENIC 


They’re Off: This year, its 75th anniversary, harness racing will 
see 10,000 trotters and pacers in training for $10,000,000 in purses 
at 700 tracks—all records. A half million of the money will be 
distributed at Santa Anita, where the season opened April 2 
for a 35-day meeting. Above, the harness horses test the new PUBLIC RELATIONS . DEPT. 102-F 
one-armed starting gate now in use at the California track. STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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ENTER THIS DOOR AND 


YOU ENTER 


Step aboard a Comet...and in one step you have entered another world. 
The world of France itself lies all about you ...in the decor, in the atmosphere 
of holiday excitement, in the welcoming courtesy of hostess and stewards... 
and later, in the fine French dinner, with the champagne that gives it spirit 

and savor! In a matter of hours you are in Paris itself ... but you’ve been in France 


all the way. And remember—the normal two or three weeks vacation period 


is all the time you need... when you fly Air France! 


When you go...G0 


AIR 
FRANCE 


a 29 YEARS OF OVERWATER FLYING 
& nso 
{STANGUL 


NOS AIRES 
Bue a) 


C\ i 
cS 
gov » S 


Nine flights week!y from New York...“Golden Comet’’ extra fare all-sleeper flight every Friday. Three flights 
weekly from Boston. Apply to your TRAVEL AGENT or French National Airline, Dept. N , 683 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22; 415 Boyiston St., Boston 16; 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3; 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, 
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wharf. There el pez vela was dragged across 
the dusty pavement, duly weighed and 
measured, slung up on a wooden frame 
to be photographed with his official captor, 
and then thrown away. 

Angel Magana, a fiercely swarthy and 
tub-chested man who hasn’t brought his 
boat back empty-handed in his last 150 
trips, seemed a little sorry for the fish. 
Asked whether the marlin was gamer or 
smarter than the sailfish, he snapped: 
“Every fish fights for his life with every- 
thing he has.” 

In three tournament days it was a losing 
fight for 86 sailfish. The winner of the 
main prize, the immense solid silver Presi- 
dent’s Trophy, was Everett L. Taylor* of 
Dallas, Texas, using a nine-thread line in 
an event that permitted up to 24. He 
caught a 138-pounder that measured 10 
feet 6 inches. 


BASKETBALL: 


American Olympians 


American basketball coaches, who scout 
each other down to the last gawky sub, 
had to admit they knew next to nothing 
about teams which other nations would be 
sending to the 1948 Olympics. Ed Hickey, 
veteran coach at St. Louis University, had 
seen only one foreign team in his life. It 
was, he remembered, a Mexican outfit— 
“bunch of little fellows that scooted around 
like bugs on a pond. They could do every- 
thing but score.” 

But if such testimony indicated a walk- 
away for Americans in London, they typi- 
cally took no chances. Instead of simply 
choosing a squad from the regular national 
tournaments, they added an Olympic try- 
out tournament. 

Repeat Performance: Last week it 
did little more than repeat the findings of 
the regular events. Kentucky, which had 
run over Baylor in the National Collegiate 
finals, lambasted Baylor again by 77-59 in 
the Olympic semifinals in New York. The 
Phillips Oilers of Bartlesville, Okla., who 
had beaten the Denver Nuggets to win the 
National AAU title for the sixth straight 
year, licked them again by 69-40. 

After the Oilers had topped Kentucky 
by 53-49 in the finals, choices for the 
Olympic undertaking were narrowed to a 
fourteen-man squad: Bob Kurland, Jesse 
Renick, R. C. Pitts, Lew Beck, and Gordon 
Carpenter of the Oilers; Ralph Beard, Alex 
Groza, Wah Wah Jones, Cliff Barker, and 
Ken Rollins of Kentucky; Ray Lumpp of 
N.Y.U., Jack Robinson of Baylor, Don 
Barksdale of the Oakland Bittners, and 
Vince Boryla of the Denver Nuggets. If 
any of the fourteen proved unable to make 
the trip, the United States had dozens 
more like them. 





*Taylor, private pilot for the head of the Guiber- 
son Corp. of Dallas, pioneers in the development 
of radial diesels, flew his boss to Acapulco, then 
won the tournament himself. 
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WBgave a 
WShakespeare’s eloquent and gory tragedy. 
Whe present revival of “Macbeth” is not 


—- THEATER 


Sound and Fury 


Theater Incorporated last week pre- 
sented a revival of “Macbeth” at the Na- 


Bijonal Theater, where almost seven years 
Baco Judith Anderson and Maurice Evans 
Bag 


magnificent interpretation of 


the best ever seen, but it has much to 
recommend it, 

The two leading players are good with- 
out being completely satisfactory. Flora 
Robson is successfully malevolent as the 
Sambitious Lady Macbeth, but her per- 


Wformance is sustained on that one note. 
BMichael Redgrave’s Macbeth has its mo- 


ments, although his interpretation of the 
hane of Cawdor muffs some of the re- 
luctant villain’s poetic lines and indulges 
na bit of ranting with his most melo- 
lramatic. 

Even so, this is still a fine production of 
A. great play. Almost every one of the sup- 
yrting players—Beatrice Straight, Whit- 
field Connor, Russell Collins, and Geoffrey 
oone—is excellent. Paul Sheriff has con- 
tributed the imaginative sets that aided 


Norris Houghton in directing the Shake- — 


spearean tragedy so swiftly and so smooth- 

Bly for its horrid impact. (Macsetu. The- 
iter Incorporated, in association with 
Brian Doherty, producers. Norris Hough- 
ton, director, Paul Sheriff, sets and cos- 
tumes.) 


Best on Broadway 


Last week, as New York’s theater season 
egan to show signs of its usual spring 
lecline, critics, producers, and other big- 
vigs of Broadway got together to decide 
ficially what had been its high spots. 
On March 28 the American Theater 
Ving announced its annual “Tonys” (An- 
oinette Perry awards) for outstanding 
@contributions to “the arts, crafts, and busi- 
ness of the theater.” The winning play was 
‘Mister Roberts” (Newsweek, March 1), 
he adaptation of Thomas Heggen’s novel 
vhich has been making box-office history 
m Broadway for the past month. Also 
Riven some of the 25 awards were Henry 
Fonda, star of “Mister Roberts,” Paul 
Kelly of “Command Decision,” and Basil 
Rathbone for his performance in “The 
Heiress.” Judith Anderson, Jessica Tandy, 
ind Katharine Cornell were voted the 
nost distinguished women actresses. 
Three days later the Drama Critics 
ircle pinned the blue ribbon on Tennes- 
ee Williams’s play, “A Streetcar Named 
Desire,” by the unusually high vote of 17 
ut of 21. The Circle’s award for the best 
oreign play went to Terence Rattigan’s 
‘The Winslow Boy,” elected by ten votes, 
vith the minority divided among “The 
Respectful Prostitute,” “The Old Lady 





































xperimental Theater’s “Galileo.” - 
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pays ‘“No!’,” “Where Stars Walk,” and the | 
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Handful of Power 
for Grinding 


@ This Keller Rotary Grinder is just one of a 
complete line of pneumatic grinders designed 
for continuous high-speed production, where 
a high rate of metal removal is required. 


Sizes available will accommodate all classes 
of work requiring a portable grinder, including 
grinding iron and steel castings, billets, large 
dies, acetylene and electric welds, automobile 
bodies and fenders, and removing paint, scale, 
and rust with wire brushes. 


Precision ball-bearing spindle mountings 
meet all radial and thrust load conditions. 
Governor control insures constant speed with 


increased power under load. Write for com- 
plete details. 


& KELLER 


mreeat CD, Air Rammers 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY 
4804 Jack Street Grand Haven, Michigan 


$2 








Beattie-Watts 


Stevens had costume but no wig 


“Carmen” in Pin Stripes 


Let the postman beware who hereafter 
approaches the Metropolitan Opera with 
any talk of snow, rain, heat, or gloom. 
Despite John L. Lewis and a Virginia 
landslide, the Met, too, last week com- 
pleted its appointed round—even if the 
resulting performance was one of the 
oddest in the Metropolitan’s history. 

The destination was Atlanta, Ga., where, 
on the night of April 1, the Met was to 
open a three-day, four-performance sea- 
son with “Carmen.” Because of Lewis and 
his reluctant miners, the planned special 
trains were canceled. Because of the land- 
slide, the regular trains—to which the 
opera (cast, bag, and baggage) had been 
attached—were late. 

And when the curtain of the Fox Theater 
finally did ring up about 10 o’clock (two 
hours late), “Carmen” was like nothing 
Georges Bizet had in mind. Risé Stevens 
as Carmen herself was in proper costume, 
but Kurt Baum, as her lover Don José, 
was attired in the full dashing splendor of 
a blue pin-striped business suit. Licia Al- 
banese sang Micaela in a black street 
dress, and many of the dragoons of the 
chorus wore plain white shirts and ties. As 
the night wore on and more costumes and 
equipment arrived and were unpacked, 
however, “Carmen” began to look like her 
gypsy self again. And when the curtain 
fell at 2 a.m., the audience cheered wildly. 
Nobody had asked for his money back. 

That Miss Stevens had her costume 
along with her was sheer coincidence: she 
had been sitting for a portrait in New 
York and had not been able to get the 
costume to the Met in time for the gen- 
eral packing. She was missing her wig, 
however, and so played without it. The re- 
sult was so fetching that. she now thinks 
she will continue to play all her Carmens 
without wig. 


MUSIC 





Opera for GLAP 


Following .its Atlanta engagement last 
week, the Metropolitan Opera still had 
ahead the biggest part of its annual tour. It 
had already appeared in Boston, Baltimore, 
and Richmond. Scheduled for this week | 
were performances in Chattanooga, Mem- | 
phis, and Dallas. To come—from April 13 
through April 24—is the big experiment 
of the 1947-48 season: an invasion of the 
West Coast, with two weeks of grand 
opera at the Shrine Auditorium in Los 
Angeles. 

There will be still more to the 1948 
tour, for after Los Angeles, the company 
is slated to work its way back across 
country, stopping off for performances in 
Denver, Lincoln, Neb., St. Louis, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., Lafayette, Ind., Minneapolis, 
Cleveland, and Rochester. 

From Boston to Los Angeles and back 
to New York, the company will have 
performed samples from its repertoire rang- 
ing from Puccini’s “La Boheme” to Ben- 
jamin Britten’s “Peter Grimes.” The sing- 
ing stars will have represented a real 
cross-section of the Met’s best—from 
steady reliables like Ezio Pinza and Lauritz 
Melchoir, through Americans like Helen 
Traubel, Dorothy Kirsten, and Jan Peerce, 
to recently imported foreign stars like the 
Italian contralto Cloe Elmo. 

Go West: The Los Angeles expedition 
is the Met’s first journey to the Pacific 
Coast since 1906. In April of that year, § 
while the Met was playing in San Fran- 
cisco, its tour was interrupted by a well- 
known earthquake. Both the Met and San 
Francisco hope that 1948 will not be as 
disastrous to either party. For San Fran- 
cisco, after all, has a fine opera company 
of its own (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 29, 1947), 
which depends heavily on its fall season in 
Los Angeles. Some have feared that if the 
Met became too strongly entrenched in 
Los Angeles, the home team would be 
bound to suffer. Thus far, however, the 
calmer minds around the Golden Gate 
feel that there will be room for both— 
provided the Met holds to the spring and 
leaves the fall alone. 

Bringing the Metropolitan to Los An- 
geles is part and important parcel of the 
ambitious project titled Greater Los An- 
geles Plans, Inc. Briefly, GLAP envisions 
a gigantic civic development which will 
encompass the building of a huge War Me- 
morial Auditorium and a magnificent new 
opera house (NEwsweEEk, March 10, 1947), 

Until that great day dawns, however, the 
masterminds of GLAP are bringing the 
Metropolitan to the Shrine Auditorium on 
a guarantee basis. This costs $224,000. 
But even though the season must gross 
$276,000 to break even, the guarantors 
probably won’t have to dig into their 
pockets. For last week, with the Met still | 
halfway across the country, more than a 
quarter million dollars had already rolled 
into the Los Angeles box office. 
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Chicago in Frankfurt 


Before the second world war, the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt had new and ample 
puildings. Allied bombings destroyed more 
than half of the university plant, and only 
450,000 of the library’s more than 900,000 
volumes escaped damage. Since the war, 
denazification has seriously reduced the 
teaching staff, removing twenty of the 62 
professors in the fields of social sciences, 
law, and medicine. Yet the present enroll- 
ment at Frankfurt stands at 4,800 men 
and women—some 50 per cent higher than 
before the war. 

Some time ago Johann Wolfgang Goethe 
Universitit Frankfurt am Main, the uni- 
versity’s tongue-splitting full name, at- 
tracted the attention of the forward-looking 
University of Chicago. Even before the war 
ended, UC campus groups had discussed 
the value of professorial exchanges in re- 
educating Germany and maintaining world 
peace. UC President Ernest Cadman Col- 
well looked over half a dozen universities 
late last year and decided on Frankfurt. 
The city itself, Colwell felt, was becoming 
the economic and political capital of West- 
em Germany, and hence its university 
would be a natural vantage point from 
which to survey political and cultural 
events in the next few years. 

‘Little University’: The only stum- 
bling block to the project was money. Then 
in January the Rockefeller Foundation 
voted to contribute $60,000 a year for two 
years, and Chicago agreed to give an equal 


} amount. Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins 


thereupon formally offered the exchange 
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plan to the Frankfurt rector, Dr. Walter 
Hallstein, who is also professor of inter- 
national law. Only 45 years old, Dr. Hall- 
stein had been a prisoner of war in the 
United States and learned to speak Eng- 
lish at the PW school in Rhode Island. 

Chancellor Hutchins offered Dr. Hall- 
stein a “little University of Chicago” at 
Frankfurt. Instead of individual exchange 
in one professorship, seven professors 
would go to Germany. Later there could 
be a mass interchange, but for the time 
being America would do all the sending 
and financing. Dr. Hallstein gratefully ac- 
cepted with the comment: “We attach 
such great expectations to the success of 
the undertaking that a start cannot be 
made soon enough.” 

Knowledge and Books: On March 
31, therefore, the seven professors* of the 
“little university” took off from Chicago 
on the first leg of a flight to Frankfurt, 
where they were scheduled to begin teach- 
ing April 5. Paid their regular UC salaries 
plus travel and living expenses, this group 
will stay through July 3 (some longer), 
when new professors will replace them. 

The Chicago professors will conduct 
most of their courses in German. They 
took with them 50 to 60 books apiece— 
and five copies of each tithk—which will 
add some 2,100 volumes to the Frankfurt 
library. About the only luxury the seven 
“little university” professors will have is 
a 1947 Buick four-door sedan—which they 
jointly shipped over by boat. 








*Louis Thurstone, psychology, and Mrs. Thur- 
stone, psychology research associate; Paul A. 
Weiss, zoology; Wilhelm Pauck, historical theol- 
ogy; Everett C. Hughes, sociology; Elder J. Olson, 
English; and Robert B. Oake, who will serve as 
executive secretary. 
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Park Prexy: On March 31, Park College at Parkville, Mo., in- 
augurated its sixth president, Dr. J. L. Zwingle, formerly di- 
rector of all USO activities in this country. Dr. Zwingle believes 
strongly in the Park tradition of combining work with study. 
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Men! If you’re smart you'll surely 
want the extra benefits which Kreml 
Hair Tonic gives. A single appli- 
cation of Kreml keeps every lock 
of hair so neatly in place with 
that handsome, healthy -looking 
lustre girls admire so. But Kreml 
does lots more... 


Use Kreml Daily —For Better-Groomed Hair— 
A More ‘Hygienic Scalp’ 


KREML +i 


A product of R. B. Semler, Int, 














Matisse in Philadelphia 


“I hope that my exhibition may be 
worthy of all the work it is making for you, 
which touches me deeply.” From France 
last February, the 79-year-old Henri 
Matisse so wrote to Henry Clifford, the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art’s curator of 
paintings. Clifford had spent about two 
years planning the show (whose gala open- 
ing on April 1 provoked an explosion of 25 
Main Line dinner parties) and for most of 
the last twelve months had been occupied 
in wheedling its 271 exhibits out of col- 
lectors all the way from Tokyo to Bucha- 
rest. Hailed in a catalogue foreword by 
the distinguished French poet, Louis Ara- 
gon, and on view until May 9, these oils, 
drawings, and small sculpture—insured at 
nearly $2,000,000—received the artistic ac- 
colade when .Alfred M. Frankfurter of the 
erudite Art News called them “the most 
important exhibit of contemporary art 
ever held in this country.” 

So sweeping a statement is inevitably 
tied up with Matisse’s enormous influence 
(he is easily the most-imitated artist of his 
day). This fact sometimes worries the 
bearded French painter as he lies abed of 
a morning propped against a lemon-yellow 
headboard, considering the world from 
under a blue-tasseled nightcap. “I am 
afraid,” he wrote, “that the young, seeing 
in my work only the apparent facility and 
negligence in the drawing, will use this as 
an excuse for dispensing with certain ef- 
forts which I believe necessary.” 

This “facility and negligence” greet the 
Philadelphia visitor at once. Over the en- 
trance to the show has been hung the 42- 
foot mural entitled “La Danse” originally 
commissioned by the choleric Dr. Albert 
Barnes* but rejected because it did not fit 





*The Argyrol king, whose notably inaccessible 
Barnes Foundation at Merion, Pa., contains one of 
the world’s finest collections of modern painting, 
refused to lend three Matisses out of the 60-odd he 
owns, stating that the show had not been author- 
ized by the artist. 
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the measurements specified. Loping along 
with deceptive ease, this big pink, black, 
and blue design of arcs and parabolic fe- 
males is liable to provoke the hoary cliché 
about the 6-year-old who can do better. 
But once within the exhibit, no visitor 
can growl that Matisse paints that way 
only because he can’t imitate nature with 
exactitude. About half a dozen of the 
paintings done before 1900 have a reassur- 
ing, competent realism. The most interest- 
ing one is a meticu- 
lous copy made in 
1893 of a still life 
by the seventeenth- 
century Dutch mas- 
ter Jan de Heem, 
whose composition 
Matisse painted all 
over again in 1916, 
but this time bold- 
ly, on a grandiose 
scale, and in clang- 
ing color—an effec- 
tive argument for the modern idiom. 
Matisse’s first nonconventional paint- 
ings, which aroused horror when exhibited 
in 1906 with those of the Fauves (Wild 
Beasts), have none of the pleasing quali- 
ties which collectors of his later work have 
come to look for. “The Young Sailor” has 
a bright green upper lip against violent 
yellows and blues. The heaving, tumul- 
tuous first version of “La Danse,” which so 
took aback the Russian tea merchant 
Serge Stchoukine who commissioned it in 
1909, is a far cry from the odalisques and 
sunlit rooms overlooking the Mediter- 
ranean on which the artist’s general popu- 
larity rests. But a vigorous formalism 
makes even an ugly Matisse compelling. 
Fresh Fish: “I like the picture, Mr. 
Matisse, but I don’t want dead fish in my 
drawing room,” said Miss Etta Cone of 
Baltimore, one of the artist’s earliest pa- 
trons. “But, Miss Cone,” he replied, “they 
were not dead. I hired a boy with a sprin- 
kling can to water them every half hour.” 


Matisse by Matisse 


Eventually acquired by the Norton Gal- 
lery of Palm Beach, the painting in ques- 
tion is dated 1920, by which time Matisse 
had infinitely softened and harmonized his 
color, besides endowing the two sting rays 
on the beach at Etretat with the same 
over-all interest in design which he orig- 
inally discovered in Persian pottery and 
Oriental rugs. 

Fig Leaves: In all, Clifford made three 
trips to Europe to get his material. He 
tried hard to bring back Matisse himself, 
but the latter declined with enigmatical 
politeness. The two loans from Japan rep- 
resent the first cultural exchange with that 
country since the war. Many paintings 
were sent by the artist himself, as were 75 
of the drawings which make almost the 
most absorbing part of the show. 

“Drawing is possession. The feeling of 

,the object coming from the artist’s heart, 
must be clasped in both arms .. .” applies 
well to this section, especially to the fluid, 
uncannily alive reed-pen studies which 
seem to change expression as one looks at 
them. Four studies of Matisse’s own face 
illustrate a favorite theory regarding un- 
derlying character which no anatomical 
distortion can dissemble. He compares 
these portraits to the leaves of a fig tree, 
which remain recognizable under a host of 
different shapes. 

“My Atomic Bomb” is the name by 
which Matisse first designated the book 
which he finished writing and illustrating 
just in time for the show. Later he adopted 
the less sensational title of “Jazz.” Includ- 
ed at Philadelphia are the page proofs of 
this $375 tome, whose edition of 200 copies 
is already almost entirely sold out. Its illus- 
trations—wavy, abstract, in brilliant color 
—are closely allied to Matisse’s tapestry 
and textile designs. For the artist has 
found in commercial art as satisfying an 
outlet as in book illustration, small sculp- 
_ture, and ballet décor. Small wonder that 
today every country has its host of little 
Matisses. 
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The Matisse of 1893 copied a de Heem realistically (left), but the Matisse of 1916 saw it in another light 
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IN THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Business is Better than in the U.S. A....! 
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Individualincome in the U.S.A. is 
atits highest peak. Yet, income has 
grown faster in the three related 
states of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi thanin the U.S.A. 
as a whole. 


The charts above show this prog- 
ress. Actually, they have deeper 
meaning. War-time gains in the 
South are here to stay. Workers 
are profiting from new skills. Farm- 
ers are raising new crops, with mod- 
ern methods and low-cost electricity 
to give greater yields. 


A Broad Base 
for Prosperity 





Industries turn more and more to 
this erea, because of rich natural 
resources and money-saving trans- 
portation. These figures give you 
an idea of the natural wealth in the 
Middle South. 


36% of U.S. Barite 
93% of U.S. Bauxite 
27% of U.S. Cotton 


é 


54% of U.S. Rice 

10% of U.S. Salt 

74% of U.S. Sugar Cane 

10% of U.S. Petroleum 21% of U.S. Sulphur 

12% of U.S. Natural Gas 11% of U.S. Lumber 
70% of U.S. Tung Nuts 





Folks Can Enjoy 
Their Income Too 





Endless waterways, temperate cli- 
Mate, wide-open spaces make this 
area.a sportsman’s paradise the year 
round. It’s a good place to live with 
friendly neighbors. Population is 97% 
Native-born—intelligent, adaptable, 
loyal workers. 


THE MIDDLE 


SOUTH... 


Power for Prosperity 





The four electric service companies 
(listed below) are good examples of 
our American system at work for 
all the people. They are closely in- 
tegrated and interconnected to insure 
a constant supply of low-cost, de- 
pendable electricity. They provide 
the power for profitable industry and 
commerce, progressive farming, and 
better living in the areas they serve. 


A WORLD 





Gateway 
from the world’s richest valley 
to the rest of the globe 
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For further information, write any 
of these electric service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 


MISSISSIPP| POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson, Miss. 


New ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, La. 
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Look! U-Turn Flexibility 
in Wild Boarhide 


At the club, campus or downtown— 
“SKOS” are sure to bring you compli- 
ments. And, their patented nailess 
Allen Edmonds construction gives you 
U-Turn Flexibility —Natural Muscle- 
strengthening support —“old shoe” 
comfort the very first day. 


THE SHOE OF TOMORROW 


Also available in 
women's sizes 
4to 9, 

AAA to B 





Skos: $16.50 ($17.00 

west of the Rockies). 

wr to change. 
ee Classified Direc- « eee 

tory for Dealer, Or Se pottleet “U-TURN” 

order direct. Send Mi eee ee FLEXIBILITY 

for booklet "The Perfect Support 
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and you'll find FORGINGS... 


-+. very often Kropp Forgings. Machine tools take a tere 
tific beating, at high speeds under exceptional stress and 
strain. Only forgings can give the strength to insure cone 
tinuous operation. 

The toughness and durability of Kropp Forgings, with 
maximum resistance to tensional and torsional stresses, 
have provided manufacturers of automotive, aviation and 
farm equipment, as well as builders of machinery of every 
type, with parts that assure trouble-free operation. 

Call your nearest Kropp representative or write us for 
details and quotation. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 
World's Largest Job Forging Shop 
5301 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 
Engineering Sales and Service Offices in all Industrial Centers 
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MOVIES 
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Lon McCallister and two friends 


Mule Fever 


According to a friend of this depart- | 
ment who prides himself on having 
“skinned” a few in his time, you can’t 
make a self-respecting mule budge by 
telling him to “gee,” “haw,” or “giddap.” 
For some long-forgotten reason, the only | 
words that will make a member of the 
notoriously stubborn long-eared tribe stir 
his stumps are “scudda-hoo” and “scudda- 
hay.” This at least explains the somewhat 
enigmatic title of Twentieth Century- 
Fox’s latest release—a Technicolor idyl § 
dedicated to the doubtless justified prop- 
osition that mules are wonderful. 

“Scudda-hoo! Scudda-hay!” also has a 
human element, of course. Snug Dominy 
(Lon McCailister) doesn’t like his step- 
mother (Anne Revere) or his half-brother 
Stretch (Robert Karnes) for painfully 
obvious reasons. Neither does Snug’s fa- 
ther (Henry Hull), an old salt who goes 
back to the sea in disgust, leaving Snug 
a $20 bill and title to the farm in case he 
dies. Not wanting to live at home, Snug 
gets a job on the farm of a blustering 
neighbor (Tom Tully) who happens to 
have a fascinating daughter (June Haver). 
The neighbor also has a pair of mules he 
has just bought but can’t handle. 

Locking the Barn: On an impulse 
Snug buys the animals with his $20 as-4 
down payment and keeps them in the barn 
of a friend (Walter Brennan) , who, being 
a straight shooter, has a genuine apprecia= 
tion for mules amounting to what old: 
timers call “mule fever.” From here om 
there is a great deal of skulduggery, which 
ultimately and obviously ends happily for 
both Snug and his dumb friends. _ 

Even if you have never given much 
concentrated thought to mules before, you 
will get a new perspective on them afte 
seeing “Scudda-hoo! Scudda-hay!” How- 
ever, if your indifference to the four- 
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footed critters is deeply ingrained, you ~N ~ 

will probably find this a so-so movie, CC r t l 

sparsely seasoned by a few shots of the are ul... 

two-legged, but more universally appeal- 

ing, June Haver in a_ bathing suit. fal >] 

(ScuppA-HOOo! §=Scuppa-HAy! Twentieth On if waste ra | '@ ae) p 
Century-Fox. Walter Morosco, producer. 

F, Hugh Herbert, director. Technicolor.) : : 


Episodes in Italy 


“Paisan,” the latest film from Italy, is 
directed by Roberto Rossellini, whose 
“Open City” gave the New York critics 
pause and time to throw their hats over 
the windmill. Rossellini is consistent. 
“Paisan” is, as will be officially recognized 
later, one of the finest foreign films of the 
year. 

This is a semi-documentary arrangement 
of six episodes, all of them involving the 
war, the Allied invasion of Italy; and—as 
is implied by the title, which is dialect for 
“fellow countryman’’—the relationship be- 

B tween the Italian citizens and partisans, 
the English, the Germans, and the run-of- 
the-millenium GI. 

The pattern of the screen play is that of 
the invasion, as the Allied forces advance 
from Sicily to the marshes of the Po 
Valley. In Sicily there is a girl who helps 
an American patrol through a mine field. 
In Naples a street urchin uses a harmonica 
to play pied piper to a drunken Negro sol- 
dier, having bought the concession to steal 
his GI shoes. In Rome one sees what 
happens to a girl who had to compromise 
with invasion and starvation. 

As the film moves northward with the 
Allied invasion, Florence becomes the 
background for a grim, realistic street fight 
between the partisans and the Fascists. 
At the Gothic Line a group of Franciscan 
monks play host to three American chap- 
lains—a Catholic, a Jew, and a Protestant. 
In the Po marshes a Special Service troop 
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that’s WHC SMUGTEL 


Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
nurtured with paticnce and scruple ...and is distin- 
guished by creat softness and delicacy of flavour. 


Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 





Krom Scotland for 70 Years 
Blended Scotch Whisky + 86 proof 
. ;, po | ; on WADE ANYELOR & COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY, SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S A 
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MOVIES 
of the OSS, the British Intelligence Serv- 


ice, and the Italian partisans make a last, 
lost stand against the retreating Germans. 

It isn’t usual for an episodic film of this 
type to hold together without showing its 
seams, but Rossellini accomplishes the 
trick neatly. With the exception of four 
professional actors, his cast is composed of 
American, British, and German soldiers 
and the people of Italy who happened to 
be “on location.” All the performances are 
so natural that they don’t need to be dis- 
cussed in terms of “acting.” (PAIsAN. 
Released by Mayer-Burstyn. Roberto 
Rossellini, producer-director). 


Dull Daughter 


“B. F.’s Daughter,” an unwieldy, plush- 
lined epic only distantly related to one of 
John P. Marquand’s less distinguished 
novels, centers around an industrial tycoon 
of the 30s named B. F. Fulton (Charles 
Coburn), who is so important that even 
his own daughter (Barbara Stanwyck) 
calls him B. F. instead of daddy. 

The story sets in when daughter bumps 
into an impecunious liberal college profes- 
sor (Van Heflin) and marries him with 
vague notions of using her money to make 
him a great man. In the course of 107 
laboriously class-conscious minutes the 
professor proves he is quite capable of 
becoming a Roosevelt brain-truster with- 
out the aid of his wife’s bank roll. He also 
proves rather artlessly and unnecessarily 
that a noble heart may well beat beneath 
the threadbare vest of a man too impov- 
erished to own a library full of first edi- 
tions. (B. F.’s Daucuter. M-G-M. Edwin 
H. Knopf, producer. Robert Z. Leonard, 
director.) 


Squealer’s Nightmare 


Ever since films began, the gentle art of 
smuggling has been good for a few sus- 
penseful moments, whether it took place 
in Regency England or prohibition or post- 
prohibition America. Now, through Eagle- 
Lion Films, J. Arthur Rank has resusci- 
tated the old formula, renovating it with 
Technicolor and a British actor currently 
playing Macbeth on Broadway. 

“The Smugglers” turns out to be no less 
dramatic than this kind of hell-for-leather 
film ever was—and not a bit more so. For 
even the talents of Michael Redgrave as 
smuggler-in-chief add little to the old cops- 
and-robbers formula. The basic attempt at 
originality seems to be the study of a 
squealer named Andrews (Richard Atten- 
borough) , who learns the hard way how 
not to be a coward. 

There are some nightmarishly effective 
scenes during which Andrews tries to es- 
cape from the persistent smuggler captain 
he has betrayed. But the honors go almost 
entirely to a British actress named Joan 
Greenwood, who plays an unrewarding 
role with far more artistic integrity than 
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MOVIES 


this slapdash potboiler deserves. (THE 
guuccLers. J. Arthur Rank Production 
released by Eagle-Lion. Muriel and Sidney 
Box, producers. Bernard Knowles, direc- 
tor. Technicolor.) 
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Father and Sons 


Chester Erskine’s adaptation of Arthur 
Miller’s ““All My Sons” is, in some ways, 
an improvement on the play that won the 
New York Drama Critics Circle award 
last year. Perhaps the movie loses some- 
thing of Miller’s bitter comment on the 
greed and social irresponsibility of war 
profiteers, but on the other hand it brings 
the personal narrative into closer focus. 
A fine cast and Irving Reis’s direction 





Son Lancaster vs. Father Robinson 


contribute to a forceful and often eloquent 
flm that doesn’t need its message to 
appeal to the average moviegoer. 

Briefly, this is the story of a small-town 
manufacturer (Edward G. Robinson) who 
sold defective cylinder heads to the Air 
Force and caused the death of 21 fliers, 
including one of his sons. His other son 
(Burt Lancaster) , returned from the war, 
becomes engaged to his brother’s fiancée 
(Louise Horton) , the daughter of the man 
(Frank Conroy) who is serving a jail term 
for Robinson’s criminal negligence. 

Robinson, with reason, considers himself 
a good family man and a hail-fellow-well- 
met at a local poker game. It takes a long 
time before Lancaster realizes that his 
father is the man who was really responsi- 
ble for his brother’s suicide. 

As the affable, misguided villain of the 
piece, Robinson gives one of his best per- 
fomances. Lancaster is surprisingly good 
as the son who comes to know his father 
for what he is. Miss Horton, a newcomer 
fom the theater, is notably Hollywood’s 
gain, and Mady Christians, Howard Duff, 
and Lloyd Gough help make the film 
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versal-International. Chester Erskine, pro- 
ducer. Irving Reis, director.) 
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Man Against Fire 


The last rainfall in the Ponderosa Na- 
tional Forest in California had been in 
May. Now it was September. “Now the 
afternoons lay so hot and still, so dry, so 
charged with the emanations of gums and 
resins, that you might think the air itself 
would explode at the striking of a match.” 
Late on one of these afternoons a thun- 
derstorm burst. Far on the side of a 
mountain a bolt traveled the length of a 
pine tree. One spark remained. It almost 
went out, then a tiny breath of air made 
it flicker faintly. Out of this, days later, 
a bad forest fire spread over miles of 
standing timber. 

George Stewart, whose novel, “Storm,” 
was in a class by itself, now writes of 
“Fire,” tracing its course from this strange 
and unobserved beginning to its end 
eleven days later. In doing so he gives a 
vivid and dramatic account of man pitted 
against one of his worst enemies and 
shows the effect of this desperate fight 
upon the bodies, minds, and souls of the 
men and women involved. 

The fire spread slowly, but the men— 
who had been waiting for it long before 
the first thunderhead appeared in the hot 
September sky—moved quickly to com- 
bat it. To beat the enemy, the United 
States Forest Service mobilized its forces 
like an army and moved, with strategic 
precision, into the fray. Stewart, who 
spent two fire seasons with the Forest 
Service, shows these men in action—the 
brave and the cowardly, the selfless and 
the selfish—in a series of exciting, human, 
truly drawn episodes. 

The main characters—the superintend- 
ent; Bart, the fire boss, who loves every 
tree in his preserve; the wreck from the 
city slums who is drafted at pay to help: 
and the cool, faraway dispatcher—these 
are real persons who live and sweat at 
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U. S. Forest Service 


George Stewart writes of man against one of his worst enemies—forest fire 


Stewart’s deft pen. Those who read 
“Storm” will know what to expect and will 
not be disappointed.. Those who did not 
will want to turn back to Stewart’s mag- 
nificent novelized account of man against 
weather. (Fire. By George R. Stewart. 
336 pages. Random House. $3.) 


Beard and the Road to War 


Charles A. Beard, the veteran histo- 
rian, continues his appraisal of the part 
the Roosevelt administration played in 
bringing about American entry into the 
second world war in a long, thoroughly 
documented analysis of all the available 
records. He calls his book ‘President 
Roosevelt and the Coming of the War, 
1941.” Like its predecessor, “American 
Foreign Policy in the Making, 1932-1940” 
(Newsweek, Aug. 19, 1946), this is a 


Fae od 


serious indictment, the gist of which j 
that President Roosevelt, consciously an¢ 
unconstitutionally, planned American par. 
ticipation at the same time he was vig 
orously denying that the United State 
contemplated going to war. 

Precarious Precedents: Although 
Dr. Beard’s record as a pacifist and an 
isolationist dates back to the first world 
war, his distinctly unfriendly book never. 
theless commands serious attention be 
cause of his impeccable standing as 
historian. Using as a basis for his analysis 
the testimony gathered by the Joint Comg 
mittee of Congress on Pearl Harbor and 
every other available document bearing 
on the road to war, Dr. Beard warns that 
if the precedents set by Roosevelt ar 
followed by future Chief Executives, dir 
constitutional results will follow. For 
according to Dr. Beard: 

1—President Roosevelt campaigned fo 
reelection on a promise to keep us out of 
war, while secretly setting out on a course 
designed to bring war on the country. 

2—He used the arguments of “legs 
casuists” to cajole from Congress a lay 
giving him powers Congress had “no con 
stitutional power to delegate to him.” 

3—After securing such powers, he stil 
publicly pursued a peaceful policy while 
privately and secretly preparing plans fo 
a “shooting war.” 

4—He held secret conferences with 1 
Premier of a foreign government and com 
mitted the United States to occupying” 
third country with an armed force, whil 
denying commitments had been made. 

5--He made an agreement with a for 
eign country (Great Britain) “far moré 
fateful in consequence to the United State 
than any alliance ever incorporated in : 
treaty to be submitted to the Senate fo 
approval.” 

6—In “violation of national statute 
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F.D.R., Sept. 3, 1939, said he would try to keep-America out of the war 
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TESTING, TESTING 


The eyes of airmen and air travelers 
everywhere are on this twin-deck 
Boeing beauty —the 340-mile-an- 
hour Stratocruiser. Fifty-five of 
these super-transports are now being 
built for leading airlines. 

No one is more eager than we to 
see this airplane in service at the 
earliest possible date. But Boeing 
policy requires exhaustive flight test- 
ing of each new plane it produces, 
and this is a time-consuming process. 

Already the Stratocruiser has 
undergone nine months of rigorous 
Boeing flight testing. And with this 


background of proof the airplane is 
now undergoing the new, exacting 
tests of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority. Only when all these tests 
have been satisfactorily completed, 
will this fastest, most powerful, 


‘most comfortable of commercial 


transports be put at your service. 


Then the Stratocruiser’s roomy 
twin-deck design, superbly ap- 
pointed lounge, deep, soft seats, spa- 
cious dressing rooms and superior 
air and altitude conditioning will 
open your eyes to airborne luxury 
such as you’ve never known. 


For the Air Force, Boeing is building the B-50 Superfortress, XB-47 
Stratojet and C-97 Stratofreighter; for the Army the L-15 liaison plane. 


STRATOCRUI-S ER 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Boeing is building fleets 
of Stratocruisers for these 
forward-looking airlines: 


























and it’s also an energetic, thriving 
city. For a week-end or longer stay 
there is no better guide to its his- 
torical landmarks than the popular 
folder “Boston is a Browsing Town” 
prepared for you by the famed 
Parker House. You may have it by 
addressing your request to Parker 
House, Boston 7, Massachusetts. 


Prospective visitors to New England 
are reminded that the completely 
modern Parker House with its cen- 
tral location, superior service and 
fine food, is the ideal hotel head- 
quarters for a stay in Boston. 


Parker House 
BOSTON 
A New England Institution 


Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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and the principles of international law,” 
he talked Congress into giving him power 
to designate foreign countries as “enemies 
of the United States.” 

7—He represented “to Congress and the 
people” that acts of war had been com- 
mitted against the United States when 
these acts “were secretly invited and even 
initiated by the armed forces of the United 
States under his secret direction.” 

8—On the “mere ground that Congress 
[had] made provisions for national de- 
fense,” he secretly determined upon mili- 
tary and naval strategy and ordered the 
armed forces to “engage in war” at his 
personal direction. 

9—He entered into secret relations with 
“private agencies of propaganda” and 
stirred up popular demand “for . . . drastic 
action on his part . . . not authorized by 
law,” and he substituted “the sanction of 
an unofficial plebiscite for the sanction of 
the Constitution and the laws enacted 
under it.” 

10—He so conducted foreign and mili- 
tary affairs “as to maneuver a designated 
foreign power into firing the first shot in 
an attack upon the United States and thus 
[avoided] the necessity of calling upon 
Congress in advance to exercise its con- 
stitutional power to deliberate upon a dec- 
laration of war.” 

11—And, “as a crowning act in the ar- 
rogation of authority to himself, without 
the consent of the Senate,” he made a 
commitment to the head of a foreign state 
which bound the United States to “police 
the world,” and the American people were 
thereby “in honor bound to provide the 
military, naval, and economic forces neces- 
sary to pursue, with no assurance of suc- 
cess, this exacting business.” 

Dr. Beard does not evade the question 
of whether the end justified the means. 
But he is less concerned with this than 
with the “crisis in constitutional govern- 
ment” that is brought about by the use 
of executive authority to the unprece- 
dented extent he says Roosevelt used it. 
(PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE COMING 
or War, 1941. By Charles A. Beard. 614 
pages. Yale University Press. $5.) 


On Anacostia Flats 


Taking its ironic title from Pyrrhus’s 
observation,* John D. Weaver’s “Another 
Such Victory” is a well-documented and 
well-written novel of the 1932 Bonus Ex- 
peditionary Force march. It runs from 
the time the first thousands of the depres- 
sion-hit veterans of the first world war 
and their families set up camp on Ana- 
costia Flats just outside Washington to 
the time when, their battle lost, they 
were driven back home by troops ordered 
out by Chief of Staff Douglas MacArthur. 
Between these two points is unfolded the 





*Pyrrhus, after losing 3,500 men in winning the 
battle of Asculum, 279 B.C., replied to his con- 
gratulators: ‘Another such victory and we are 
undone.” 
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gim story of that desperate fight against 
the Hoover administration, which used a 
plony Red scare as its primary weapon 
ip ridding the capital of the bonus army. 

Weaver pivots this dramatic story 
round three main characters, a young 
snemployed newspaperman, his wife, and 
their little girl. Depicting their role in this 
historic fight (not only against the gov- 
ermment forces, but also the budding 
Fascists within their camp) in the simple, 
honestly factual style of a reporter, he 
evokes a picture of a desperate humanity 
that is as moving as it is pertinent. (AN- 
orner Sucu Victory. By John D. Weaver. 
250 pages. Viking. $2.75.) 


Other Books 


No Trumret Berore Hm. By Nelia 
Gardner White. 344 pages. Westminster. 
§3. A warmly thoughtful novel about the 
ministry which is the recipient of the 
Westminster Press’s annual $8,000 fiction 
award. Its main protagonist is an idealistic 
young Methodist minister who, because 
he refuses to bow to opportunistic church 
practices, finds himself pretty much at 
the bottom of the church hierarchy. Then 
he comes to the attention of the bishop. 
The latter decides to try an experiment in 
Christianity by placing this unknown 
young minister at the head of a church 
whose communicants—mostly university 
people—are well-to-do, educated, and 
fairly cynical about religion. What hap- 
pens after that is made into a story that is 
both appealing and well written. 

Great Miscuier. By Josephine Pinck- 
ney. 247 pages. Viking. $2.75. This fantasy 
is one of those books that can be read 
seriously or not, but either way it’s de- 
lightful. The setting is Charleston of the 
1880s and the hero is a timid 36-year-old 
druggist with a secret yen to practice 
black magic. He gets his chance when, in 
rapid succession, his house burns down 
(and with it his domineering sister), an 
earthquake rocks the city, and he meets a 
good-looking young witch called Sinkinda. 
The philosophical implications of this mag: 
ial excursion into the whole subject of 
good and evil do not disturb the tissue- 
sheer web of the story. 

Lirerary CRriTiciIsMs BY FRANCIS 
Taomrson. Newly Discovered and Col- 
lected by Rev. Terence L. Connolly, S.J., 
PhD. 617 pages. Dutton. $12.50. Father 
Connolly, librarian at Boston College and 
curator of its collection of Thompson’s 

and manuscripts, has assembled for 
the first time the bulk of the unsigned 
reviews which the author of the religious 
poem, “The Hound of Heaven,” wrote in 
the last ten years of his life. “As a critic,” 
"tites Father Connolly, “Thompson is not a 
panacea for all the ills of modern criticism. 
But the principles of his criticism and his 


fearless though gentle application of them | 


Cannot fail to impress any student, critic, 
or reader who opens his mind .to them.” 
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More and more the State of Missouri 
is proving to be an advantageous 
location for industries. In outstate 
Missouri alone . . . not counting St. 
Lovis or Kansas City... 125 new 
manufacturing industries of a wide 
diversity were established in 1947. 
Missouri does not claim everything. 
But it may have just the advantages 
you are looking for in the location 
of a factory or branch. 

WRITE on your letterhead for a new 
Industrial Brochure full of Missouri 
facts and figures... or we will gladly 
furnish information on your particu- 
lar industry. 


~ MISSOURI DIVISION of 
RESOURCES and DEVELOPMENT 


Jefferson City, Mo., or 
1809 G. St. N.W., Washington, D.C. Dept.90R 
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HOUSE and GARDEN 


Day and night, a good-looking Anchor Chain 
Link Fence protects your home, lawns and shrub- 
bery against trespassers, vandals, animals and 
mischievous youngsters, while setting off the 
beauty of your property. Keeps children from 
dashing out into traffic. Prevents short-cut 
seckers from wearing a path across your lawn. 


Write today for free, illustrated pamphlet. Gives 
detailed information on exclusive Anchor features 
which hold fence erect and in line . . . and enable 
fence to be erected without disturbing shrubbery. 
Address: ANCHOR POST FENCE DIVISION, 
Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6612 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 
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Opinion Polls Reflect Insecurity of America’s Majority Man... | 





Candidates jostle each other. Some enter 
the lists. Others leave. Politicians eye the 
mass of the public, trying to gauge its 
‘moods, its likely actions and_ reactions. 
The season of primaries has begun. The 
Presidential sweepstakes are entering the 
quarter-final heat. Using the accumulated 
data of the Gallup, Roper, and National 
Opinion Research Center opinion polls, 
Special Projects Editor Harold Isaacs re- 
ports on the American Majority Man’s 
thinking as we move on into the Presi- 
dential campaign season. 


Busy and difficult months lie ahead for 
the American Majority Man. He will be 
answering a host of national polls, state 
polls, and newspaper. polls. He will be 
sniffed at, poked, probed, assayed, meas- 
ured, talked at, and wooed right up to the 
ballot box. World issues and national 
issues will be sifted through his mind 
and translated on election day into a 
choice among the men and parties offered 
to him as leaders of the nation. 

With its fears, its threats, and its trou- 
bles, the world crowds in on the American 
Majority Man. He faces it all reluctantly. 
He would still much prefer to read the 
sports pages and comics, or listen to Bing 
Crosby. He finds a local murder juicier 
reading than the latest about the interna- 
tional crisis. He worries about high prices 
and high taxes and housing problems, but 
on the whole he is relatively content with 
his scheme of things and he wishes the 
rest of the world would leave him alone. 

Man of Burden: The Man, however, 
by no means thinks that his is the best of 
all possible worlds: nor is he an obtuse 
creature frittering away his time with 
trivialities. He is worried about the future 
—his own future and the future of the 
world. He carries the burden of knowing 
the fate of millions of people around the 
globe is now linked to his own. He has 
abandoned the old American isolationism. 
He had high hopes in the United Nations 
but has been driven by events to extreme 
pessimism about its chances. When the 
recent war ended, he had high hopes of 
permanent peace. Today he is convinced 
(76 per cent) that another world war is 
coming within 25 years and only a little 
less sure (54 per cent) that it will come 
within ten years. 

He is afflicted by a profound sense of 
insecurity. He is undecided, confused, and 
unsure of what he thinks about most major 
issues. Opinion polls are obviously unable 
to measure all the implications of popu- 
lar attitudes or to trace the many shades 
of the Majority Man’s opinions. But this 
is not wholly the polls’ fault. They can- 
not be blamed for the contradictions and 
the epidemic lack of clarity in Ameri- 
can thinking. The times are out of joint 
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ALWAYS THE COURTEOUS ONE 


Alexander— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 





and so is the American Majority Man. 

Reconstructed from the opinion polls, 
the Majority Man is more of a whole in 
his attitude toward world. problems than 
toward more purely domestic affairs. 
Toward issues like war and peace and 
Russia, his opinions may vary in degree 
or intensity, but they are broadly alike 
whether the Man be an employer or a 
worker, a farmer or a professional, a col- 
lege man or a grade-school graduate, man 
or woman, old or young. In domestic af- 
fairs, however, he tends to divide more 
into his several parts. 

The rich man is obviously unhappier 
about high taxes than the poor man. The 
newly married veteran is more acutely 
conscious of the housing problem than the 
older family man. The employer and 
trade unionist look with different eyes on 
strikes and labor legislation. The farmer 
differs from the urban housewife about 
the price of grain or milk. Sometimes 
these differences are so plain that the 
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Majority Man is rudely split into segments 
Sometimes they are so blurred that the 
Man becomes abstract and unreal. 

What the Polls Say: Nevertheles 
the polls tell a great deal about what th 
Man thinks. On the major issues, his meas 
urable opinions cross and recross the line; 
of social background, occupation, and po 
litical party. Here is how they stack up 

War—The Man is not only certain tha 
another world war is coming but he en. 
phatically (70 per cent) believes Russig 
will be responsible for it. 

Russia—He believes (77 per cent) that 
Russia is out to rule the world and up t 
quite recently felt (73 per cent) tha 
American policy toward Moscow was “to¢ 
soft.” The Man has no single prescriptiog 
for the situation, but in the most recen 
Gallup poll, issued on March 24, he di 
vided his views among “be firm” (22 per 
cent), “prepare to fight” (27 per cent) 
and “go to war” (17 per cent) . 

Armed Forces—In a survey made jus 
prior to the Communist coup in Czecho 
slovakia, the Majority Man was alread 
speaking out strongly in favor of building 
up American armed forces. He favoret 
increasing both the Army and Navy bu 
was strongest (74 per cent) in favor o 
adding to the Air Force and said he wag 
ready (63 per cent) to pay higher taxe 
for this purpose. Indications are he als 
favors the draft and UMT. 

Marshall Plan—It took him aaé littl 
time to become conscious of the term 
and meaning of the Marshall plan, but 
month before the program was voted 
Congress he declared himself (57 per cen. 
in favor of it. 

On domestic national issues, the Ma 
jority Man has reflected the same unce 
tainty and contradictions that have cha 
acterized the views of most of the expert 
But in the Jast few months he has e 
pressed himself as follows: 

High Prices—These are, by far (74 pe 
cent), the Man’s worst headache. H 
found at the beginning of this year thati 
was harder (72 per cent) to make end 
meet than it was a year earlier. He do 
not know where prices are going, but onl 
two weeks ago he felt that they were eithe 
going down (39 per cent) or would sta 
the same (36 per cent). 

Outlook—He is contident (72 per cent) 
that there will be no major depressiol 
this year, but he fears (67 per cent) thal 
jobs are going to be harder to get. * 

Price Controls—The Man is not su 
who is to blame for the present state ¢ 
affairs, but he definitely (68 per cen 
wants the government to do somethil 
about it. When the war ended he wanté 
controls kept on, but in 1946, tired ¢ 
shortages and black markets, he wanté 
to see the lid loosened. He got his wi 
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t the nd during 1947 he was a sadder man. In 
it the 


Gallup poll in December he voted (51 
yer cent) in favor of restoring price con- 
rols and rationing of some basic items, 
ike meat. 

Wages—He agrees (55 per cent) that 
-agzes should be controlled as well as 
prices, but slipped a little (49 per cent) 
vhen asked if he was willing to have his 
pwn wages frozen if everything else was 
reated similarly. 

Taxes—Last June. the Majority Man 
upported President ‘Truman’s 
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for better or worse, he relied on the Roose- 
velt judgment and was willing to submit 
to the Roosevelt leadership. During the 
war, of course, Roosevelt’s leadership was 
bound up with the compelling need to win. 
By 1946 Roosevelt was gone and the war 
was over. The Majority Man was tangled 
in a mess of strikes, shortages, black 
markets, and a_ psychological postwar 
hangover. Nothing was right. Weary and 
disgusted and full of smothered protest, 
the Majority Man in November that year 


dential sweepstakes was obviously the 
overwhelming preference for Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower, who led the entire field of 
candidates until he withdrew himself from 
the race in January. Among Republican 
voters, meanwhile, the choices continued 
to fluctuate. Today Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York still precariously 
leads the pack while the voters shop among 
such other possibilities as Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, former Gov. Harold Stassen, 
and Sen. Arthur Vandenberg. 

Man Wanted: The long- 
term trend shows that the 





ax-cut veto. By the end of the 
ear, pinched by prices, he had 
rown less disinterested. He 
how indicates (57 percent) 
hat he wants some tax relief. 
Labor—The Majority Man 
as pretty aroused about labor 
year ago, but as high costs 
ave hit him, too, his attitude 
as softened. He continues 
aunchly to favor (64 per 
ent) trade unionism as such, 
ut he also favors (61 per 
ent) some degree of control. 
Amid all the confused contro- 
ersy over the issue, he has 
omed no clear opinion on 
hat he thinks of the Taft- 
Hartley Law as a whole. 

Communism—He is more 
ronounced than ever in his 
ostility toward Communism. 
te wants the Communist 
arty outlawed (62 per cent) 
yd favors (64 per cent) bar- 
ing Communists from the 
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“Cornwallis and I never vote! It’s quite a relief not to feel respon- 
sible in any way for what goes on in Washington!” 


American Majority Man had, 
since long before the war, been 
moving away from more or 
less radical New Dealism 
toward a more conservative 
outlook. The war interrupted 
this process, but it was re- 
sumed immediately afterward 
and reached its peak in the 
1946 elections. Now the infla- 
tionary pressures at home and 
the crisis abroad have given 
the Man fresh pause. He has 
begun to think that runaway 
inflation can be checked only 
by effective government’ con- 
trols and that the world crisis 
can be handled only by a bold 
and effective White House 
leadership. 

The Man clearly wants no 
part of Henry Wallace’s pro- 
Russian leftism or Robert A. 
Taft’s old-fashioned conserv- 
atism. What he is really look- 








vernment and from execu- 








oe re posts in trade unions. He 
“ cha convinced (59 per cent) that Commu- 
xpertal'S_ are loyal to Russia rather than to 
hae eft United States. While in general he 
a8 “Hants government vigilance about ques- 
(74 pe onable employes, he wants to be sure— 
he 68 per cent) that every accused employe 
, that i as his full right to be heard. | 
he end People’s Choices: Politicians would 
He dew early like to know how the Majority 
but oe translates his discontent into political 
re eithae=s: But the polls are not very helpful 
uld sta this point. Asked recently which party 
: e thought could best handle the inflation 
ser oatil roblem, the Man answered indecisively: 
epressiol per cent for the Democrats and 30 per 
nt) thageet for the Republicans. In another poll 
ot p said flatly (69 per cent) that it made 






difference which party was in power. 
us the present narrow margins dividing 
fe two major parties seem not to reflect 
by sharp cleavage of opinion but rather a 
eral lack of confidence in either side. 

For thirteen years, the Majority Man 
mained faithful to Franklin D. Roose- 
lt. Times changed and policies shifted, 
t the Man followed Roosevelt because, 
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turned Congress over to the Republicans. 

Since then the political pendulum has 
swung widely. President Truman climbed 
up out of his 1946 trough during the 
course of 1947, only to plunge again in the 
last few months. New polls showing his 
present standings now being taken have 
*yet to show the result of the many-sided 
battering the President has taken from 
Southern politicians because of his civil- 
rights program, from many Northern 
voters and politicians because of his Pal- 
estine policy, and from the public gener- 
ally because of a sudden conviction that, 
in the finding of a Roper poll, he is a “weak 
sister” incapable of coping with the na- 
tion’s problems. 

Even before the heavy blows taken by 
President Truman since January, Henry 
A. Wallace’s_ third-party movement 
was, according to the polls, likely to en- 
sure a Democratic defeat by siphoning off 
Democratic votes in a few key states, in- 
-cluding New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and possibly California. 

The most striking feature in. the Presi- 
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ing for, as the enthusiasm 
for Eisenhower has shown, is 
someone to fill the seat of the Great White 
Father vacated by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
someone to take him by the hand and lead 
him through the maze of events toward 
peace and security. By a curious combi- 
nation of impressions and moods and men- 
tal images, he has come to believe that 
Eisenhower is the man to do it, although 
neither the Majority Man nor anyone 
else knows what Eisenhower thinks in any 
concrete detail, about the major issues of 
the moment. 

To the Majority Man, however, it is 
not a matter of policies and programs, of 
rightism, leftism, liberalism, or conserva- 
tism. It seems to have more to do with 
his desire for feeling a visceral confidence 
in a leader, reliance on his values and his 
judgment, faith in his wisdom, his good 
will, his good intentions, and his devotion 
to the interests of the people. The Major- 
ity Man does not yet recognize this leader 
among any of the candidates ready and 
willing to serve if elected. That is why in 
him yawns a deep well of worry and of 
unsatisfied need. 
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SMALL MOTORS 


Reliable power for 
“stirring events” 


This motor-driven stirrer for chemical 
laboratories is an extremely simple device, 
which requires a quality motor only because 
the chemist performing critical reactions can- 
not risk the danger of motor failure. For the 
same reason, Bodine motors are found doing 
all types of jobs in chemical and physics lab- 
oratories—some of the jobs simple and many 
extremely complex. Among the latter are 
such devices as polarographs and automatic 
spectrometers. 


Bodine motors are a common sight wher- 
ever precision power. . . without danger of 
motor failure ...is required. They are found 
both in small production instruments and in 
huge telescopes, where operating accuracy 
must be unfailing. 


If you are designing a motor-driven device, 
ask Bodine application engineers for help. 
They will be glad to suggest the proper type 
and size of motor to best meet your require- 
ments. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Blood, Ballots and Boodle 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


N the course of a hot week in the 
I summer of 1925, I was engaged in 
the most gruesome task of my life. It 
was in Kansas City, and I was examin- 
ing the coroner’s records of Jackson 
County. This research was part of an 
investigation of crime and criminal law 
enforcement in Missouri. As I read the 
accounts of violent deaths, an under- 
lying condition of law enforcement ap- 
peared to me. Many deaths 
were due to shootings by the 
police. It is a general prin- 
ciple of police work that good 
police are not killers. The 
rate of deaths in enforcing 
the law varies inversely with 
police efficiency. And where 
there are inefficient police 
there is usually incompetent 
and corrupt government. 

Kansas City was badl= 


governed, and the worst was yet to"@ 


come, for in that year 1925 Tom Pen- 
dergast consolidated the machine that 
was destined to rule for thirteen years. 

The man who smashed that sinister 
sovereignty was Maurice M. Milligan, 
United States District Attorney for 
the Western District of Missouri from 
1934 until, undoubtedly because of the 
opposition of Vice President Harry S. 
Truman, he lost his job in 1945. 

This was a strange reward for a man 
who had done as outstand’::" » job of 
machine smashing as we have had in 
American political annals. 


Het Milligan now has his day in the 
B court of public opinion with a gtip- 
ping book, “Missouri Waltz.”* This 
account of Milligan’s service as District 
Attorney is a terrific political story. It 
has style, suspense and punch. And it 
will not help the President in his bid 
for reelection. 

Milligan skillfully portrays three as- 
pects of the Pendergast grip on his city: 
First, the connection between the ma- 
chine and the underworld. Second, the 
ruthless practice of stealing votes. Third, 
stupendous milking of private business 
for the personal profit of the boss. 

In 1933, the year before Milligan was 
appointed, the country was shocked by 
the Union Station Massacre. Before this 
crime was finally solved and sealed, new 
light was thrown on corrupt politics. 
The bloody trail led from gangdom to 





*281 pages. Scribners. $3.50. 


the machine through the inevitable 
fixers, such as Johnny Lazia who, ac-/ 
cording to Milligan, had placed 60f 
ex-convicts on the police payroll. This} 
demonstration of lawlessness provided } 
the public indignation which sustained 
Milligan in his next step, which was 
against the despoilers of the ballot. 

The election of 1936 was the raw 
material for an attack on corrupt elec- 

tions. Milligan, backed by§ 
Federal Judge Albert L. 
Reeves, now moved directly 
against machine politics. 
After two years, scores of 
election officials and machine 
henchmen were convicted of 
flagrant vote stealing. 

Fin Jly, the trail led toff 
Pendergast himself—rich, 
gaudy, arrogant and slowly 
yielding to the opiate of 

power. Perhaps he never would have 
been exposed, except for a fatal weak- 
ness. The aging boss, to whom money 
from many sources flowed so easily, was 
a sucker for horse races. He lost con- 
tinually and in massive amounts. This, 
no doubt, led him to accept a.piece of 
bribery that would have shaméd Boss 
Tweed. Hundreds of thousands of do- 
lars were traced directly to him, and th: 
law closed down. He and accomplice 
went to Leavenworth. Shortly after hs 
release, death closed his grimy book d 
life. 

The greatly impaired machine came 
back under a Pendergast nephew, Jim. 
There was sufficient life to defeat Con- 
yressman Slaughter in 1946, but that 
victory has now been exposed as a steal. 
Last week, the machine was again 
beaten in a city election. 


N the account of his crusade, Milligan 
I is careful to note that he had invalu- 
able help from President Roosevelt, the 
Justice and Treasury Departments— 
notably -he FBI—and the indefatigable 
Kansas City Star. 

After the indictment of Pendergas:} 
Roosevelt said to Milligan: “I told 
Harry Truman the other day that he 
had better get away from that crow¢ 
out there.” That was one Roosevel 
dictum that Truman neglected. For i 
December 1945 he wrote to the younge 
Pendergast: “I hope the outfit is still 
going good.” 

Well, the outfit is not going good— 
and neither is Harry S. Truman. 
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AiRESEARCH MANUFACTURING CO., big name in air-conditioning high-altitude planes, gives them 
ground-level comfort. Shell engineers helped solve operating problems in two new AiResearch developments, 


SOLID COMFORT out of thin air 


2} os — 
UP...UP...UP go modern pkines—Up where air is vapor- 


thin, icy-cold. Yet pilots, crew, and passengers enjoy ground- 
level comfort. Equipment developed by AiResearch keeps 
cabins livable at high altitudes... 

AiResearch superchargers “scoop-up” thin air—compress 
it to breathable density, But compression heats air too hot 
for human life. With an ingeniously designed cooling unit, 
AiResearch brings the yur down to normal temperatures... 

This equipment is subjected to terrific strains and speed. 
Gears of the supercharger run as fast as 32,000 RPM. In 
the cooler, a turbine wheel whirls at 100,000 RPM. Condi- 
tions for machine and lubricant breakdown are “ideal.” 

Shell Lubrication Engineers—working with AiResearch— 
devised a bath of heat-resistant Shell Oil for the supercharger 


gears. Another Shell Lubricant was put to work on the 
speeding shaft of the cooler unit. 

Result: After gruclling test runs, the oils received top 
rating in AiResearch specifications. 

Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and 
machines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubri- 
cants; schedules and controls for @¢ach machine; periodic 
reports on progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 
cation Engineer. 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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CRUISE CLOTHES B. ALTMAN & CO., NeW YORK ¢ PHOTOGRAPH BY ROBERT BAGCR 
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Attractive clubs with fine orchestras . . . large outdoor tiled swimming pools . .. spacious public lounges . . . light, airy dining rooms with roll-back domes 
every room outside, each with private bath... Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons... features of the Santa Rosa and Santa Paula 


. ( 
12-DAY DE LUXE CRUISES on the splendid Santa Rosa and Santa Paula, specially built for tropical 


cruising ... visiting Curacao, a little bit of old Holland set down in the Caribbean, famous for its 
fascinating shops... La Guaira, port for Caracas, Venezuela’s picturesque capital, and starting point 
of “The Grand Tour of the Andes”... Puerto Cabello . . . Cartagena, Colombia, oldest walled city in 
the western hemisphere and one of the leading 16th cen.ury ‘“Treasure Ports” of the conquistadores. 
Sailings from New York every Friday. 

16 TO 18 DAY “CASUAL CRUISES” to Cartagena and Barranquilla, Colombia, and Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, by new, air-conditioned cargo-passenger ““Santas”’ . . . all outside rooms, each with private 
bath... outdoor tiled swimming pools... verandah cafes ... weekly sailings from New York. 


Space available for current sailings 
Consult our authorized travel agents or 


GRACE LINE 


~ 10 Hanover Square, New York—Agents and offices in all principal cities 


23 MODERN "*SANTAS** SERVE THE AMERICAS 





